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The Outlook. 


The death of the old year was a cold one ; we 
may almost say the old year was frozen to death. 
During the last week of 1880 Jack Frost pushed 
the mercury lower in this city than it has been for 
five years, and the temperature throughout the 
country was proportionately cold. The Signal 
Service officers at Washington report that during 
the last two weeks there have been three heavy 
snow storms, all coming from the Gulf of Mexico 
and traveling northward along the Atlantic 
coast. On Thursday the thermometer ranged 
from zero to 22 degrees below in the Middle and 
Atlantic States. The severity of the storm was 
feit the most on the sea along the coast, incoming 
vessels being covered with ice and frozen spray. 
The street cass and elevated railroad trains in this 
city were crowded by those who found it too cold 
to waJk, and many cases of suffering from cold 
found their way into the hospitals. 


The funeral services of the late Dr. Chapin, held 
last week, afforded a striking evidence of the 
progress made in the last decade toward Christian 


unity. It was attended by leading representative 


ministers of all the evangelical denomiaations, 
includipvg not only well-known broad church men 
like Dr.. Jobn Cotton Smith and the younger 
Tyng, but also men equally well known for the 
tenacity of their theological conservatism, -such 
as Dr. W. M. Taslor, Dr. John Hall and Dr. 
Ormiston. When Universalism meant that sin 
wus a mere incideut of the body and was dropped 
off at death along with disease and physical pain, 


by the course of Providence in this life, and that 
there was no after-death punishment, and ortho- 
doxy sent the great mass of mankind who have 
thus far lived on the earth to eternal torment for 
Adaw’s sin, the conceptions of life and God and 
justice were so radically antagonistic that fellow- 
ship in Christian work, or even worship, was out 
of the question. But orthodoxy has very greatly 
changed its conception both of God and of divine 
punishment since Jonathan Edwards preached his 
famous sermon on sinners in the hands of an 
angry God ; and some of the most effective state- 
ments of the doctrine of an after death punish- 
ment are to be found in the writings of some of 
the later Universalist teachers. Among those of 
the latter denomination who have both repre- 
septed and Lelped to produce this tendency to- 
ward unity, Dr. Chapin was easily one of the 
foremost. Probably a stranger might have at- 
tended his ministry for many successive Sundays, 
and surmised bis denominational relutions only 
from his uniformly tender and sympatketic por- 
traitures of God. It was not, however, as a theo- 


logian tbat Dr. Chapin was chiefly koown ia this 


community. His title to universal respect and 
love was the far broader one of ‘‘ minister.” 
His life gave honor to a title the full meaning of 
which is too rarely comprehended and perhaps 
still less frequently appreciated. His life was one 
devoted to serving God by ministering to his 
fellow men. It was his love for men as men, his 
sympathy with them in all their varied ex- 
periences, which made him eloquent; for an 
eloquence which enables a minister to hold his 
place in such acity as New York for overa quarter 
of a century, is never a mere matter of elocution 
or rhetoric. And it was this love for men and for 
God, and this life devoted to an endeavor to bring 
wen to happiness by bringing them to Gd, that 
gathered about his coffin Jast week such a congre- 
gation. The present age perceives that there are 
bonds of union far more important than doctrinal 


divisions. The Christian Union bopes for the. 


time when we shall not wait till death to recog- 
nize this essential unity. 


» Close on the heels of the official announcement 


that General Howard has been appointed Super- 
intendent eat West Point in place of General 
Schofield, relieved at his own request, comes the 
announcement that a court-martial has been 
ordered, at the request of Cadet Whittaker, to 
try him on the charges of self-mutilation and 
subsequent perjury in denying the charges under 
oath. The court will be composed of officers not 
connected with West Point in any other way than 
that several of them are graduates. The ramor 
that the trial was to be held in New York, on 
account of the supposed prejudice at the Point, 
has been proved erroneous; such aremoval would 
have been at once unnecessary and unwise. The 
decision granting, a court-martial indicates that 
the President was as little satisfied with the re- 
sult of the previous investigation as was the 
country at Jarge. This does not reflect upon the 
character or honest purpose of the members of 
the previous court; but in fact the Point as 
well as the cadet was on trial], and it is clear that 
justice to both requires that the court should be 
composed of men who have prejudices in favor 
of neither the individual nor of the institution. 
We observe that some of the papers regard the 
action of tbe Administration in this matter as in,the 
nature of a rebuke to General Schofield. This isa 
mistake. General Schofield had requested to be 


came up; and while it is true that he was satis- 
fied with the result of the previous investigation, 
and thougbt a second trial to be unnecessary, he 
recommended ‘o the President, if there wasa 
trial, that the court should be selected from 
officers not stationed at West Point, in which re- 
commendation he doubtless reflected both the 
wishes and the judgment of the West P« int officers 
generally. The New York ‘‘ Herald” reports 
General Schofield as saying in an mterview that 
it is the design to transform West Point from a 
military school of bigh grade to a sort of primary 
school for ignorant aud incompetent but well- 
meaning young men, and that General Howard 
is admirably adapted to carry out this change of 
policy. Itis to be hoped for the credit of General 
Schofield that this is no nearer the truth than some 
other ‘‘interviews” reported in the daily papers 
from time to time; certainly this is neither the 
purpose of General Howard, nor the desire of 
those who are giad to see him appointed to this 
post. The best triends of the colored people are. 
those who ask for them no other favor than a 
fair chauce. 


The Democracy in this city are endeavoring to 


practice on the apostolic injunction to lay aside ~ 


the weight that doth soeasily beset it, that it may 
run the next political race with better success 
than it ran the last one. A meeting was held in 
Cooper Union last week called by a number of 
leading Democrats, for the purpose of effecting a 
pew organization and dispensing with both Tam- 
mapy end Irving Hall. It is certain that the 
city could profitably dispense with them. It was 
attended not only by a large number—nuwbers are 
not very significant in a city like New York, 
where any two men can gather a crowd in the 
strects by standing on a street corner gazing at 
nothing in the sky—but also by many of the best - 
men of the party. A committee of fifty was 
appointed to effecta reorganization of the party ~— 
upon a popular basis, securing to every Democrat 
a fair vote and a fair count at the primaries. It 
is not easy to get rid of such an old man of the 
sea as Tummany, especially when there is at the 
head of-tue organization such a manas Mr. Kelly; 
its strength’ depepd8’ upon men whose names do 
not count for muvi in the newspapers aod at — 
Cooper Union, but for a great deal in caucuses 
and primaries. The Christian Union wishes the 
men who have undertaken this difficult task 
success commensurate with their courage. 


The President has done a wise thing in appoint- 
ing a commission to visit the Poneas in their 
present home to ascertuin the facts as to their past — 
treatment by the Department and their present 
wishes, and to report. The commission will be™ 
accompanied by interpreters, both from the 
Department and independent of it. There-is no 
reasonable doubt that the Poncas were out- 
rageously treated in being forcibly dispossessed of 
their former reservation; that they were csjoled 
at first into a kind of consent only aggravates the 
outrage, since itadds swindling to violence in the 
wrong perpetrated upon them. Bat it is by no 
means equally clear what ought now to be done 
about it. On the one hand, to remove them a 
second time from quarters in which they are 
satisfied, because the previous removal was a 
flagrant outrage, would only be to repeat it; on 
the other hand, the fact that they were cajoled 
into giving their consent to the original removal 
justifies a suspicion that they may be now cajoled 


or that punishment was adequately administered | relieved some time before the Whittaker case into expressing a desire to remain where they are. 
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It is charged on the one hand that Mr. Tibballs 
is acting in the interest of a railroad company 
who desires to get possession of a right of way 
across their present lands; on the other, that the 
party which desires them to be left where they 
are is inspired by a desire to get into the lands 
which they have left. Under these circumstances 
the country will await with considerable interest, 
and with what patience it can command, the re- 
port of the commission, whose judgment will be 
final with most disinterested men in determining 
what is substantial justice in the matter. The 
Sioux have done a wise thing in granting a right 
of way across their reservation in Dakota to the 
Black Hills. The more wedges that are driven 
into these reservations the better. 


Kearneyism has broken out in Brooklyn in an 
ordinance passed by the Board of Aldermen pro- 
viuing that licenses shall only be given to citizens 
of the United States, and imposing a special laun- 
dry tax on Chinamer. Of course neither ordi- 
nance will stand before the courts, which, as our 
readers already know, have already held in sev- 
eral cases in California that a!l such special legis- 
lation is contrary to the constitution of the United 
States. This Brooklyn Board of Aldermen must 
have a peculiar prejudice against clothes washing. 


The state trials of the Irish agitators for 
threatening, violence and conspiracy began 
last week in Dublin. A jury was obtained without 
much difficulty. Chief Justice May withdrew from 
the bench on account of the bitter feeling created 
against him in consequence of his recent severe 
denunciation of the Land League. The excitable 
Irish population crowded around the courf-room, 
giving to the accused, and especially to Mr. Par- 
nell, an ovation every time they appeared. In 
the country at large there is comparative quiet, 
broken in upon only by monster mass meetings. 
How far this is due to the fact that all interest is 
concentrated on the trial, how far to the arrange- 
ments made by the Government for the organi- 
zation of flying columns of military to scour the 
country, as was done during the Fenian rising, it 
is impossible to tell. The Home Rule Members 
of Parliament have held a quasi caucus in Dub- 
lin, have agreed to act together on Irish questions, 
have bound themselves to oppose by every means 
in their power all measures proposed for the coer- 
cion of Ireland, and have agreed to act as a unit 
in demanding legislative independence, and to 
Oppose any administratian which refuses to en- 
dorse this demand. 


The war cloud in the East grows bigger and 
blacker. Greece bas already sixty thousand men 
ready for the field, and will in three months have 
a hundred thousand. She demands as a condi- 
tion of further arbitration that the negotiations 
shall be brought to some conclusion within a 
definite limit of time, a necessary protection 
against the interminable procrastination of the 
Turk. The Albanians ara Gisgusted-with the 
course which events took: in’ Gophtction: with 
Montenegro, and are appatently* ready to avenge 
themselves on the Porte for requiring the surren- 
der of Dulcigno by making an alliance with 
Greece. This alliance would at once give to 
Greece the Albanian soldiers, who constitute 
the best fighting element in the Turkish army, 
and by adjusting definitely the boundary question 
between the parties most interested, the Alba- 
nians and the Greeks, would give the Porte less ex- 
cuse as well as less opportunity for resistance. 
Nevertheless, Turkey, oblivious of the changed 
situation, is preparing for war, and has notified the 
governors of the provinces that half of the gross 
receipts for revenue must be forwarded to Con- 
stantinople to defray the cost of the present m‘li- 
tary preparations, an added burden to a camel 
already so overloaded that it would seem as 
though another straw would break his back. 


A new political element has been added to the 
South African war by an address which is being 
numerously signed in the Netherlands to be for- 
warded to the British people. This address ex- 
presses the ‘‘amazement and regret” which was 
excited in the Netherlands when the intelligence 
reached that country over a year ago that the 
British government had resolved to deprive the 


people of the Transvaal—descendants of the 
Netherlanders—of their national independence, 
and incorporate their community with the British 
possessions; it recalls the indignant remonstrances 
issued against this despotic act by the Liberal 
leaders, pre eminently by Mr. Gladstone himself ; 
it commends the patient hope in which the peo- 
ple of the Transvaal awaited a rectification of this 
act of injustice ; and it earnestly and eloquently 
appeals to the sense of fairness in the English 
people, and to their love of liberty, to undo an 
act of illiberality which a cabinet of known lib- 
eral sentiments would never have approved or 
carried out. The news of this remonstrance has 
of course crossed the channel, but it has thus far 
elicited no response from the organs of public 
opinion in Great Britain; nor can we see that 
there are as yet any indications of the course 
which the government intendsto pursue in South 
Africa. Meantime the military success of the 
Boers in the field continues, the Transvaal has 
already passed completely out of British control, 
and the English government is left to choose be- 
tween undertaking to reconquer it, and abandon 

ing altogether a territory which she should never 
have attempted to occupy. 


M. De Lesseps is pushing his scheme for the 
Panama canal with characteristic energy abroad, 
with handbills, elaborate advertisements, still 
more elaborate newspaper and magazine articles, 
and a general employment of all the machinery 
Known to skillful financiers for creating a public 
enthusiasm for a new stock operation. The 
objection raised by his opponents and rivals that 
a Panama canal built by Frenchmen would be 
inconsistent with the Monroe doctrine, we have 
heretofore shown has no foundation ; and if the 
United States cannot control such a canal when it 
is built, or at least keep it open in time of war, 
in spite of any force the French Government or 
its Colombian ally might gather together, it is 
far too weak to undertake either the construction 
or protection of any inter-oceanic ship canal. 
The Nicaraguan.enterprise has reeeived an impulse 
from the energy of its French rival. It is proba- 
ble that the bill before Congress to incorporate 
the Nicaragua Canal Company will receive atten - 
tion early in the session, and that a thoroughly 
American corporation will present its claims to 
American capitalists at an early day, for the 
means to complete a great marine highway from 
ocean to ocean by the way of Nicaragua. 


The French have never been pre-eminently suc- 
cessful as colonists, but no nation is doing more 
at the present time to open up and redeem the 
continent of Africa. The practical scientific 
spirit of the race shows itself in the great engi- 
neering enterprises which they are projecting and 
carrying through. While M. de Lesseps, having 
pierced one isthmus, is making ready io cut 
through another, the French governor of Senegal 
is preparing to build a railroad from the west 
coast of Africa to the valley of the Niger, for the 
purpose of opening up the region of the Soudan. 
The immense waste of the desert, although pre- 
senting. few engineering difficulties, stood in the 
way of the financial success of a railroad which 
must lay hundreds of miles of track before any 
profitable stations could be established; but M. 
Briere de L’Isle, the present governor of Senegal, 
has been able to satisfy the French financiers that 
the Soudan can be opened up by a line of rail- 
way from Dakar, the best harbor of the west 
coast of the continent, a distance of about a 
thousand miles. The Soudan is an immense 
fertile plain, rich in soil, well watered, and witha 
tropical climate, lying between the desert on the 
norih, the Nile Basin on the east, Senegumbia on 
the west and equatorial Afric& on the south, em- 
bracing a territory more than five times as large 
as France. It is pierced by several rivers and 
contains a number of large lukes. Its products 
are wheat, barley, cotton, coffee, rice, indigo, and 
a large variety of fruits. Uoder cultivation it 
would doubtless be one of the most productive 
sections of the globe. The cost of the projected 


railroad is estimated at $25,000,000, and the time 
required for its construction six years, the French 
Government to undertake the construction of 
the eastern section and private companies the 
construction of the middle and western sections. 


Treaties have been made with the peoples who 
inhabit the Soudan, guaranteeing the safe work- 
ing of the line, and there is every promise that 
this great enterprise will be pushed toa successful 
conclusion. 


PROGRESS IN PRESBYTERIAN DIS- 
CIPLINE. 


HE Report of the Committee of General As- 

sembly of the Presbyterian Church upon the 
Revision of the Book of Discipline,. which has 
been some time in preparation, is finally completed, 
and will be submitted for adcption to the next 
session of the Assembly. The report is the result 
of careful consideration by a committee composed 
of the most experienced winisters and laymen. 
It suggests many. practical improvements in the 
working of the various Church Courts, which, if 
carried out, will greatly facilitate the busiuess of 
those bodies, and tend to greater certainty in 
securing the ends of just discipline. The report 
is, however, of especial interest to the general 
Christian public, from certain recommendations 
which mark a decided advance in the hberal 
thought of what is regarded as the most conserva- 
tive of our great denominations. 

Prominently we note the provision for the de- 
mission of the ministry : 

“Tf a minister, otherwise in good standing, shall make 
application to be released from the office of the ministry, 
he may, at the discretion of the Presbytery, be put on 
probation, for one year at least, in such a manner as the 
Presbytery may direct, in order to ascertain his motives 
and reasons for such arelinquishment. Andif,at the end 
of this period, the Presbytery be satisfied that he cannot 
be useful and happy in the exercise of his ministry, they 
may allow him to demit the office and return to the con- 
dition of a private member in the Church, ordering his 
name to be stricken from the roll of the Presbytery.” 

‘*Once a minister always a minister” has been 
regarded by most Presbyterians as a sacred 
formula. The General Assembly has again and 
again refused to abandon the position taken by 
the Assembly of 1802: ‘‘It is a principle of this 
church that no minister of the Gospel can be 
regularly divested of his office, except by a course 
of discipline terminating in his deposition.” This 
has been felt by many as unfortunate for the 
chureb, which thus forcibly retains among. its 
accredited light-bearers men who are conscious of 
not being possessed of the full spirit of the minis- 
try, but whose dread of being publicly degraded 
from the high office prevents their frank confes- 
sion of it. It keeps in the pulpit, or allows to 
roam as ‘‘ ministers without charge,” many whose 
tenure of the faith has been shaken, but who lack 
moral courage to face the penalty of its admission. 
Even so good a Presbyterian as Dr. Charles 
Hodge said very strongly, ‘‘It is not merely a 
man’s right to demit the ministry, if he is satisfied 
that God has not called him to the work, but it is 
his solemn duty to doit, and the Presbyteries . . . 
have no right to prevent it.” Heretofore a dis- 
tinction has been drawn between the active exer- 
cise of the office and the office itself, the former 
of which could be laid aside for reasons not af- 
fecting moral character or integrity of doctrine, 
while the person remained subject to all minis- 
terial discipline. But the pending proposition is 
a radical one, and its fate remains to be seen. 

A second recommendation which will excite 
earnest debate is the provision for withdrawal 
from church membership: 

‘“‘ If a communicant, not chargeable with immoral con- 
duct, inform the Session that he is fully persuaded that he 
has no right to come to the Lord’s Table, the Session sball 
confer wich him on the subject, and may, should he con- — 
tinue of the same mind, and his attendance on the other 
means of grgce be regular, excuse him from attendanceon 
the Lord’s Supper; and, after fully satisfying themselves 
that his judgment is not the result of mistaken views, 
shall erase his name from the roll of communicants, and 
make record of their action in the case.’’ 

This proposition is almost directly contradictory 
to that heid heretofore by the msjority of Pres- 
byterian leaders, who have maintained tbat the 
vow taken upon joining the church is absolutely 
beyond repeal, und that membership can be ter- 
minated only by excommunication or death (al- 
lowing, of course, proper transference to other 
denominations). Dr. Humpbrey’s statement has 
been thought by many to be axiomatic: ‘‘The 
obligation which a man takes upon bimeelf is a 
vow to God, and God only can absolve him rrom 
it.” Many, however, are disposed to comment 
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upon this uninspired Scripture thus : ' While the 
vow is to God it is recorded upon the books of 
the church ; and if the party revokes the vow, or 


expresses such a departure from the faith as to 


nullify its sacred significance, the church has no- 
thing to do but to make record of the fact of 
such disavowal. Membership of the church 
is based upon an assumed underlying fact 
of membership of Christ. If one, in self.decep- 
tion, has imagined his union with Christ, and 
sought to express it by uniting himself with 
Christ’s people, but after mature reflection has 
discovered his spiritual mistake, shall he be cen- 
sured for the honesty with which he withdraws 
his original expression, and asks to be released 
from an outward attitude which makes of his life 
a living lie ? 

As late as 1873 the General Assembly negatived 
by a decided majority an overture involving the 
principle of the present recommendation. 

Another decided feature of the new Book of 
Discipline is the provision for the organization of 
a permavent Judicial Commission, consisting of 
not more than nine ministers and nine elders, 
whose sittings are not limited, and to whom shall 
be referred all cases coming to the General Assem- 
bly in the form of appeal, reference or complaint 
from the lower judicatories. The decision of this 
commission in any case shall, so far as the ‘‘ fiad- 
ing of facts” is concerned, be final ; the ‘‘judg- 
ment” it may enter shall, however, be submitted 
for confirmation to the Assembly itself. This, it 
will be seen, will save much valuable time of the 


Assembly, and tend to a more correct estimate of 


the cases than can be had by hundreds of dele- 
gates, who hear, hurriedly and with many diver- 
sions, a mass of evidence and partisan statements. 
It will be of still greater service in keeping from 
the Assembly all those cases which are carried up 
from court to court, not so much with expecta- 
tion of securing the reversal of the decision of 
the lower judicatories, as for the purpose of keep- 
ing the old roots of bitterness still sprouting. If 
the churches of all denominations shall adopt 
measures by which ecclesiastical trials of every 
description shall be conducted with the utmost 
quiet and privacy consistent with a proper guard- 
ing of the interests of the parties concerned, the 
community will be spared much which now af- 
flicts its good taste and judgment. 

Whether reforms so far-reaching as these and 
so subversive of long existing practices and strong- 
ly held opinions can be easily secured is by no 
means certain. But their crystallization in this 
shape isin itself an important step, and indicates 
that their accomplishment cannot be long delay- 


ed. If the proposed measure be not passed at, 


the next Assembly its discussion will at least 
create a sentiment in the Presbyterian body that 
will be likely to push it thereafter to a speedy 


UNCONSCIOUS MISREPRESENTATION. 


ELIGIOUS creeds are so much a matter of 
mere statement, not to say of words, the 
differences are so wholly in methods of philosophy 
when they are anything more than in form of 
definitions, that it is rarely safe for any man to 
endeavor to define his neighbor’s belief for the 
purpose of contravening it. There is not one 
Protestant in a thousand who can, if he tries, so 
state a Roman Catholic’s belief that the latter 
will allow that he has stated it fairly; and 
Unitarians end orthodox, Arminians and 
Calvinists, Churchmen and Independents, have 
the like difficulty when they undertake to repre- 
sent each the other’s beliefs. There are not many 
men who can even state their own convictions 
correctly, and very few who can state the convic- 
tions of an adversary. This incapacity is so all 
but universal that the uncharitable might suppose 
that ministers and editors never made the effort. 
_ A friend has sent us a newspaper slip containing. 
what purports to bea report ofa sermon delivered 
recen'ly by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, on 
Salvation by Sacraments, by Conversion and by 
Character.” The title of the sermon fairly indi- 
cates its general line of thought. The following 
Sentence or two from Mr. Cluarke’s representation 
of the orthodox view cf Salvation by Conversion 
may serve to illustrate the incapacity of which 
we epeak. And the illustration is all the better 
since Mr. Clarke’s constitutional candor and 


| mental clearness would enable him to makea 


fair statement of an adversary’s faith if any one 
could hope to do so: 

The method of conversionis held by the evangelical 
branch of the Episcopal Church, by the Presbyterians and 
by other denominations. This method is that of instan- 
taneous change, from a child of sin to a child of God, and 
not that of growth of character. Thus these two bodies, 
the ritualists and the evangelicals, agree in sudden cleans- 
ing from sin, one by the touch of a sacrament, the other 
by that of an inward emotion. The latter holds that how- 
ever good a man may be, unless he can tell when, where 
and how he was converted, he cannot be saved. 

We doubt whether there is a high churchman 
anywhere who would accept as accurate Mr. 
Clarke’s statement of the Sacramentarian or 
Church theory, and we are certain that he could 
not find an orthodox believer anywhere who 
would not repudiate his representation of the 
Evangelical theory. Each of them would reply, 
‘‘The church and conversion are each of them 
instruments for the production of character.” 
Character is salvation; the churchman regards 
the church, the evangelical regards conversion as 
the road thither. Suppose the evangelical, taking 
this sermon as his basis, should represent Mr. 
Clarke as denying that a man pursuing a wicked 
course has any need to make any instant and im- 
mediate change. ‘‘Conversion,” he would say, 
‘tis simply change. Mr. Clarke denies the doctrine 
of conversion; he teaches that a thief need not 
stop stealing in order to secure a good character, 
or at least that he does not need to stop in- 
stantly; he may gradually reduce his thefts till 
he finally gets rid of the habit altogether.” Such 
a representation would get about as near to the 
unevangelical theory as Mr. Clarke has to that 
which he calls evangelical. 

The fact is, that practically the common-sense 
method of securing a good character is always 
essentially the same, and never the same in its de- 
tailed processes, and men of all various faiths 
would give substantially the same advice to a 
wicked man who wished their counsel. Suppose 
that a young man should come to Mr. Clarke, 
saying: ‘‘I entered business in Boston a year ago; 
I got in with doubtful companions; I began to 
spend my evenings in the billiard-rooms and the 
theater, and often in worse places; I never went 
to prayer-meeting and rarely to church, even on 
Sundays; I began to take a little money 
now and then from my employer’s till ; 
I am afraid of exposure and disgrace, and 
it will kill my mother. What shall I do 
to be saved?’ What would Mr. Clarke say to 
him? Are we mistaken in thinking that his 
counsel would be something like this: ‘* You 
must turn square round in yourcourse, and you 
must do this immediately. You must drop off all 
your evil companions; must make confession 
to your employer and as soon as possible, at 
whatever cost, restitution; you must seek a 
different sort of companions; you had better be- 
gin at once the habit of going to church—some 
church, it does not make a great deal of difference 
what one; that one in which you will feel the most 
at home is the best.” In other words, he would 
preach to him a doctrine of the church and the 
doctrine of instantaneous conversion. And ifone 
of young man’s companions endeavored to 
counteract this wholesome advice, and salve his 
troubled conscience by saying to him, ‘‘You need 
not be inany hurry; take a little more from the 
till; try your luck once or twice further at the 
gaming table; maybe you will make enough 
to pay your debt without the necessity of confes- 
sion and without making any such instant change 
in your life,” unless we are greatly mistaken, Mr. 
Clarke would denounce this teaching as that of 
the devil. 

If Mr. Clarke were to have said that it is a com- 
mon error of high churchmen to make altogether 
too much of the church as a means of changing 
cbaracter, and that the evangelical clergy fre- 
quently mistake a change of feelings for a change 
in life, which alone constitutes conversion, he 
would have been very cafe, and probably some 
high churchman, and certainly most evangeli- 
cals, would have approved and applauded his 
utterance. But then he would only have said 
what is said every Sunday in some orthodox pulpit 
or other, and there would have been nothing 
original in the utterance. It would only have 


been true. 


NOTES. 


The attractive selection of articles with which The 
Christian Union opens the new year is a foretaste of 
what its readers may expect during the months that 
are tocome. Mr. Howell Cobb concludes his series of 
articles upon the future of the negro in the South; 
the Rev. Charles S. Robinson begins a series of four 
papers upon church music; the Rev. Samuel Scoville 
discusses the tendency of churches to turn away from 
old and obsolete forms to a more spiritual life; Dr. 
William Aikman narrates a tender episode of the 
war; an anonymous coutributor sends the versified 
story of a prodigal’s return; Mr. George M. Towle 
contributes a descriptive review of Dr. Doran’s 
Monarchs Retired from Business,” and in the Home 
Mr. H. E. Scudder brings to a close the delightful 
series of papers with which he has so agreeably enter- 
tained our readers during the past two months. 


The Home for Old Men and Aged Couples, at No. 487 
Hudson Street, is one of the most homelike places in 
this city. Both without and witbin everything has 
the appearance of a private house, and is as much 
unlike ordiuary institutions of charity a3 the present 
quarters of The Christian Union are unlike ordinary 
printing offices. On entering, one will find a few 
more aged people than usual, but he will find every- 
thing to make their declining years as comfortable as 
they could possibly hope to be in any place outside of 
their own homeand kindred. The admission fee for 
a couple is $500, but then it is an admission for life, 
and the managers are plainly in no burry to have the 
inmates die off at the earliest possible moment. In 
looking into their rooms one would suppose that they 
were fairly well-to-do people, who were paying from 
$12 to $15 per week for board, and who had at least a 
sufficiency for their declining years. Overand above 
the bare necessaries of life, he will see al] manner of 
comforts and attractions such as he could hardly 
hope for in an institution of charity. Seeing thatthe 
president or rather vice-president of this institution — 
is also president of the most home-like ‘“‘Home for 
Aged and Indigent Women,” in the upper part of the 
city, it is fair to infer that Dr. Tuttle hassome especial 
faculty of making these institutions true to name. At 
any rate, it would be worth while for people to visit 
them who have come to believe that a charitable in- 
stitution is an institution without charity, and indeed 
without attractions and comforts of any sort. 


It was a great truth for Peter to learn that in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of him. And it isa truth of similarly 
great import for us to learn that in every church he 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted of him. That is a first century truth in a 
nineteenth century form. It makes no difference 
in our Heavenly Father’s judgment of a man’s char- 
acter and life whether he be Roman Cnzntholic or 
Protestant, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Universalist, 
or Unitarian. God finds men after his own heart un- 
der every denominational name. Nevertheless it is 
true that aman is bound to order his surroundings so 
as to promote the conditions of acceptance with 
God, and that it does make a difference in these 
conditions, with most of us, whether we belong to 
one church or another. There isa great deal of un- 
thoughtfulnesss in the way in which men enter into 
church membership. They choose this or that be- 
cause of early association, or Jater friendship, or per- 
sonal fancy; without considermg that they are in 
training for an immortal life, and tiat there is 
probably one spiritual home which can do better for 
them than another. Which holds most of the truth 
of God? Whichcan best apply that truth to my ne- 
cessities? Which can be the best instrument of my 
daily bread? These are the questions which men 
ought te ask when they are choosing their place 
among the churches. 3 


Benjamin K. Phelps, District Attorney of the City 
and County of New York, died at his home last Thurs- 
day evening. Mr. Phelps was the son of a Congrega- 
tional minister of Haverhill, Mass., graduated in the 
famous class of 1853 at Yale, studied law in New 
Hampshire, was admitted to the bar of this State in 
1855, and entered on the active practice of his profes- 
sion in this city in the following year. In 1866 he was 
appointed Assistant District Attorney, and in 1872 
was elected to the office which he filled at the time of * 
his death. He was a lawyer of acknowledged ability, 
courteous temper and notably pure character. His 
difficult duties as public prosecutor he discharged 
with the utmost fidelity, but with tact, delicacy and 
just consideration of the rights of the prisoner at the 
bar. His ability as a worker is attested. by the fact 
that twice as many cases have been disposed of during 
his term of office than during those of any of his pre- 
decessors. Mr. Phelps wasa member of the Union 
League Club and of the Broadway Tabernacle, and 
was forty-eight years old at the time of his death. 
Frank, engaging and true, he will be missed in many - 
private circles and can ill be spared from the politics 
of a city in which few men of his capacity and worth 
hold place. 

The first annual report of the New York Free Cir- 


culating Library shows clearly a popular need for the 
work which it is doing. The numberof books given 


out hay increased from 1,653in April to 5,3% in No. 
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vember; the number of applicants for books from 712 
in March to3,117 on November Ist. Out of all the 22.558 
books circulated,only two volumes have been lost. The 
managers have studied to enforce the most economi- 
cal methods, but have found that $5,000 annually are 
needed for the purpose of establishing this useful in- 
stitution on a permanent footiog, and giving it the 
largest opportunities to do its work. For this pur- 
pose they ask that contributions be sent to the Hon. 
L. P. Morton, 25 Nassau Street. Their appeal ought 
not to go unanswered. This library is the only free 
circulating library in the city, and is 1n the hands of 
men in every way competent to make it a blessing to 
a large part of our population. The Christian Union 
has before explained its objects, its method of opera- 
tion, by which books are sent to the homes of the sick 
and the poor, and has given it its hearty commenda- 
tion, and now, at the enrd.of its first year, when the 
character of the management is shown by its results, 
it gladly gives a second time its hearty endorsement 
of the enterprise. 


The Rev. J. W. Hough, of Jackson, Mich., bas been 
discussing the public schools and their relation to 
pubiie morality. We are not able to follow him in 
the distinction which be m°kes between religion and 
morality, though it isa very common one, for there 
is certainly no religion without morality, and we 
doubt very much whether there is any stable moral- 
ity without religion; but he puts exceedingly well 
the relative importance to the state of training in 
moral character and in intellectual and scholastic re- 
finement: 

**You and I know that it is quite possible to go comforta- 
bly tbrough the word without ever multiplying duodeci- 
mals, or stating through whut countries one would pass in 
going in a direct line from toe Mountains of the Moon to the 
westernmost point of Alaska. We know also that itis not 
possible to go through life either comfortably or safeiy 
witnout honest principles and temperate babiis.”’ 


The many friends of Dr. James M. Ludlow will 
deeply mourn the loss of his eldest son, who died in 
Brooklyn on Tuesday morning, after a lingering 
illness of eight months. Those who had any knowl. 
edge of the young lifethat bas thus been closed, or 
who were privileged to witness the uncomplaining 
spirit with which the protracted pain and wearin:ss 
have been borne, will confess that they have learned 
a lesson of patient endurance which they never 
knew before and have come to understand in a new 
light the Lord’s meaning when he said, ‘‘ Except ye 
be converted, and become as littie children.” 


Commander Gorringe, to whose enterprise and per- 
sistence the successful transfer of the obelisk from 
Egypt to America is due, will lecture by invitation of 
the New York Association for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, at the Brick Church, corner Fifth 
avenue and Thirty seventh Street, on Monday evea- 
ing, January 10th. The pubiic are invited, and there is 
no doubt that the lecture will be well worth hearing. 


The latest scientific version of the old aphorism is 
given by u writer in the ‘‘Quarterly Review”: “ Let 
us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we shall be 
carbonic acid, water and ammonia.”’ 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—I have a class in the Sunday-school of twelve young men. 
They are anxivus to form it into a society for mutual im- 
provement in knowledge, character and effort. Wethbink it 
best to begin with a course of reading approved by the best 
miods. We huve confidence in your abilities to direct us. 
Please say at your earliest opportunity what book we should 
first take up. We thought of Mental Philosophy” or “ Nat- 
ural Theology.”’ J. M. G. 

The usual difficulty in any such course as that which 
you propose is, that too large or too difficult a topicis 
selected. The class grow discouraged by the greatness 
of their undertakirg, balk, and giveitup. Weadvise 
you strongly to begin with something light, simple 
and easy, and, having achieved a success with that, 
go on to something larger and more dfficult. It is not 
very clear from your letter whether you want a 
course of Sunday or of week day reading. In the 
latter case we recommend some good biography as a 
practical introduction to what may prove eventually 
to be a historical course. Take, for instance, the 
Chautauqua edition of Jacob Abbott’s “Cyrus and 
Alexander.” If this arouses an interest ia classical 
study follow itup with Froude’s “Cesar,” Benjamin’s 
“Troy,” Forsyth’s ‘Cicero,’ or possibly some more 
elaborate work on classical history. Or take Jacob 
Abbott's histories of ‘Alfred the Great” and 
‘“William the Conqueror,” following these either 
with other histories in the same course or with 
Greene’s “Shorter History of Eogland.” If your 
plan is for a course of Sunday reading, orif your 
class desire especially to promote their spiritual and 
religious improvement, there are several courses open 
to you. ‘*‘ Mental Puilosopby” cannot be profit- 
ably studied except by minds already well dis- 
ciplined ; it is very doubtful whether more than 
ove out of five in college get any real and per- 
manent benefit, commeveurate with the time spent 
upon it, from their metapbysical studies. As pre- 
paratory to a course in Natural Theology, either 
Dr. Gibson’s or George F. Wright’s recent work 


on the “ Evidences of Christianity” will be a use- 
ful book, The latter will require somewhat more 
study and will be better adapted to a more advanced 
class; unless, however, you have an advanced class of 
real thinkers, who want to wrestle with iutellectual 
and religious problems, we recommend you to begin 
with a course of religious history or biography. For 
this purpose you may advantageously take Geikie’s 
‘* Life of Christ,” of which the Ap,yletons publish a 
cheap edition, and may follow it with Ccnybeare 
and Howson’s “Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” of 
which Randolph publishes a cheap edition. These two 
books will lay a foundation for further study, if your 
class holds out, in church history, for which you will 
find excellent material in Macmillan’s ‘‘Sunday 
Library” or Armstrong’s ‘‘Heroes of Christian 
History.” 

—Please indicate in column of Inquiring Friends who, in 
your opinion, publis"es the best lesson papers and helps 
on Sunday Lessons for 1881. Wedo not go to Sunday-scbool 
to study geography, history, etc., only as practical ‘ruths are 
taught. The helps we bave hitherto had bave been quite un- 
satisfactory. If there areany good helps we want them. 

LOWER WATERFORD, Vt. F. R. C. 

The difficulty with lesson papers and belpsto which 
you refer is one which characterizes not only tbe 
Suoday-school literature, but the Sunday-school 
teaching. Indeed, it cnaracterizes all religious in- 
struction, both through the press and through the pul- 
pit, and even in the household, and inalltime. The 
cohstant tendency of men is away from the spiritual 
and the heart of things to the external, the technical 
and the formal. Every such demand as this of yours 
made public will tend to create a supply; it will tend 
to make the editors and publishers of lesson helps 
look more for the spiritual truth and aim more to 
elucidate it. Of the undenominational lesson helps, 
the two with which weare most familiar, and which 
we count on the whole the best, are the publications 
of the *Sunday-School Times,”’ of Philadelphia, and of 
the ** National Sunday-School Teacher,” of Chicago; 
the former a weekly, the latter a monthly. Each of 
them publishes also papers intended for the scholar’s 
use. In neither is the spiritual element in our judg- 
ment made sufficiently predominant. For the use of 
the teacher we recommend the purchase, not of dis- 
tinctive teachers’ helps, but of Bible commentaries 
and other text-books. If you buy a volume of notes 
on the lessons of 1881 it will be practically useless to 
you after the year has expired. If you spend a little 
more money in the purchase of a commentary on the 
Gospel of Luke for the first six months, and a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch for the second six 
months, you will have a permanent addition to your 
library and one which will be useful to you and to 
your children after you. You will also have a work 
which will serve you a better purpose in the study of 
your Sunday school lessons, partly because it will 
compel you to study them more yourself. The true 
object of a commentary is to aid you in understanding 
the Scripture, but many of our lesson helps are edited 
and still more they are used on the theory that they 
furnish the material which is to be taken into the 
class-room and given to the scbolars. A wise teacher 
will never take his lesson help or his commentary 
with him unless it may be on rare occarions, to read 
a single extract. On the Gospel of Luke we know 
of nothing betierfor popular use than Abbott’s Com- 
mentary or Barnes’s. The thorough student, particu 
larly if he is familiar with the Greek, will find Godet, 
which is about being republished in cheapform by I 
K. Funk & Co, avery useful work. 

—Is the meeting of a more congenial person sufficient rea 
son for breaking a previcus engagement of marriage? 
Soould a lady marry a mii isier or a minis'er a lady of a dif- 
ferent denomination, as Presbyteriun and Baptist? By an 
sweriog soon in your column of Inquiring Friends you will 
greatly oblige a SUBSCRIBER. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 

What one should do who, having become engaged 
to marriage to A., finds his affections deflected to B., 
is a perplexing question. The probabilities are that 
the stream of love in him is a very shallow one—for 
deep streams are not so easily diverted from their 
first course—or tbat he has mistaken a fancyfor a 
real affection. Noone, however, hasa right to make 
a solemn pledge which he knows himself unable to 
fulfill; no one, therefore, has a right to enter into the 
marriage vow when he is conscious that he cannot 
really cherish, love and honor the one who stands at 
his side. Thesecond question ought to be very easy 
of answer. The dividing lines between different 
Protestant denominations are so insignificunt and 
uvimportant in our judgment that there is no reason 
why a lady may not marry a minister of another de- 
nominati n, and enter into the life of that denomina- 
tion, and give to it her Christian zeal and service. 
But if in her own mind these lines are so broad that 
she cannot pass over them, if, marrying a Presbyte 
rian minister, she must continue to go to the Baptist 
church, refusing her husband her sympathies and 
co-operation in his spiritual life and work, she had 
better not marry him. We are inclined to go further 
and say that until she can overcome her unchristian 
narrowness she had better not marry anybody. 

—Will the editor please inform me what the Tonic Sol Fa 
system is, as used by the Boston Conservatory, and much 
oblige an old subscriber? 8. 8. 

Wait for two articles on the subject by Theodore F. 
Seward, to be published early in the year. 


RABIA. 
By SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
ABIA, famed in Persian story, 
Jewel of women! at thy death, 
Trembling upon the verge of glory, 
It is of thee the legend saith 
How thou didst mock the transitory, 
Even with pangs of parting breath! 


Two were the holy men beside thee, 
Pondering gravely time and fate. 

Then said the one: ‘‘ Whate’'er betide thee, 
Let God chasten thee soon and late; 

Let him not, in his wrath, deride thee, 
Insincere in thy low estate.” - 


Then the other: ‘‘I hold, moreover, 
He is untrue who only bears, | 

Dully submissive, what strokes discover 
Base and bad in his hoard of cares; 

Let him rejoice!—a fervent lover 
Of the great God who smites and spares.’’ 


‘“‘ Nay,’ said Rabia, speaking lowly, 
‘* Him the truest of men I call, 

Who, if bis fate come swift or slowly, 
Suffers the pelting strokes to fall, 

Knowing them not—supremely holy, 
Wrapt in the Lord who loveth all.” 


Gently pass us, O Persian sages! 
Offering dreams which the years fulfill; 
Yet, in the lapse of Christian ages, 
Rabia’s answer ringeth still: 
Not submission, nor joy, assuages 
Any grief like the Highest Will! 


OF THE NEGRO IN THE 

SOUTH. 

By HOWELL CoBB. 

PROPOSE to discuss in this communication what 

I stated in my last to be the greatest want of the 
Sonth in solving the problem of the future of the 
negro. That want is that the North be convinced 
that God reigns directly over the South. The North- 
ern mind must be disabused of the impression that 
God is the Providence of the North, and the North, 
under God, the Providence of the South. Itis strange 
that the North cannot see God in all this negro ques- 
tion. The South recognizes God’s presence in all this 
trouble. God’s ways are not our ways—and the South 
does not understand all his providences in the negro’s 
presence here, but the faith of the South accepts all as 
of God. 

The South firmly believes that God overruled the 
coming of the negro from Africa to America; his 
slavery here; his drifting to a genial Southern clime; 
the political agitation about slavery; the war; the 


THE FUTURE 


| desolation of reconstruction more wasting than war; 


the slave suddenly freed and then enfranchised. In 
all this the South bows submissively to the will of an 
overruling God. The Christian faith of the South 
explains her resignation, her patient endurance, her 
cheerful adaptation to changed conditions, her hope- 
ful spirit, her activity amid desolation. The South, 
through exercise of this faith, has even borne meekly - 
the charge against her by the North that all this 
patient resignation, hopeful spirit and active indus- 
try only evidence the perverse cunning of willful bar- 
barism. Candor compels the confession that at 
times this last infliction of Providence is very irk- 
some. Yet through faith we live in the hope that 
even this continuous chastening, though for the 
time it .seemeth grievous, will eventually yield the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness. No one can deny 
that we have been sorely exercised thereby. 

If the North will recognize that God reigns over the 
South; that the South has a conscience guided by a 
Christian faith; that the primary duty to the negro 
devolves upon the conscience of the South; that interest 
unites with conscience; that the duty of the North to 
the South is to leave the white and black man to work 
out together, under God, their common destiny ; that 
any aid from the North which may be needful must be 
proffered through the white ‘man of the South— 
through the institutions ofthe Soath born of the con- 
science and interests of the white—then the future 
welfare of the negro in the South is assured. The 
white and black citizen of the South will remain friends 
forever. They were never alienated other than by 
unwise aid to the negro, tendered by the North direct- 
ly to the negro upon the false assumption that enmity 
of the white to the black citizen existed. 

Do you still doubt the wisdom of trusting the 
negro’s future to the conscience and interest of the 
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South? God has so trusted the negro’s future. Sound 
philosophy and experience demonstrate that his only 
hope lies here. Will the North assume to be wiser 
than God! Will the North turn a deaf ear to argu- 
ment founded on faith in God, and sustained by phil- 
osophy and fact! 

Let us see what the conscience and interest, under 
God, of the South has done and is doing voluntarily 
in Georgia: a negro college at Atlanta, Ga., perma- 
nently endowed by the Constitutional Convention of 
1877, when the incisive policy was dead; a common- 
school system being steadily perfected throughout the 
State of Georgia, with equal privileges and facilities to 
the negro and white; municipal common schools in 
Savannah, Augusta, Macon, Atlanta, and smaller towns 
in the State, with equal privileges to white and black; 
the impulse felt in almost every town in the State 
to inaugurate common-school systems, with equal 
privileges to white and black—no outside pressure, 
but the voluntary action of the conscience and interest 
of white citizens of Georgia. Whopaysthe tax? The 
white citizen bears nearly the whole burden. Has 
God trusted the negro to barbarians? 

Trust the negro, under God, to the conscience and 
interest of the South, and his future in the South is 
hopeful. Inaugurate an incisive policy, political or 
other, based upon the false assumption that he must 
be protected against the white man of the South, and 
his future is hopeless. ‘The.first will guarantee fresh 
and full development of the negro’s repressed manhood. 
The second will end in the repression of the negro and 
desolation of the South. 

I have purposely discussed this question from a non- 
political standpoint. It is too grave a matter to rest 
upon mere business interests or political advantage. 
The true view of it is seen only from the standpoint of 
Christian charity—the duty of man to man under God’s 
law, binding upon all mankind. 

If I am correct in my conclusions, any aid proffered 
the negro of the South other than through the channel 
of the good will and co-operation of the Southern white 
will be unwise and detrimental. And political legisla- 
tion for party ends which again antagonizes white and 
black will be an unpardonable crime. 

It may not be out of place to say, in conclusion, that 
there is one great want of this whole Union—all sec- 
tions. It is this: we should in all things consider the 
good of the whole Union. Each citizen owes a more 
direct duty to his immediate section. ‘‘Do the duty 
which lies nearest to you” is a wise maxim. The 
aim and wish paramount in every section, however, 
should be to promote the good of the whole Union. It 
would be well if we could forget there was any North, 
East, West or South, save to remember that in pro- 
moting the interests of either we advance the common 
welfare of all. 


ATHENS, Ga., Nov. 6, 1880. 


MUSIC FOR THE MASSES. 
By THE REv. CHARLES S. RoBinson, D.D. 
T is understood that those who are engaged in 
establishing what is cailed the Independent 
Catholic Church in this vicinity are seeking to aid 
their evangelistic labors by the use of national airs— 
chiefly Irish, bus mingled with others—to which are 
set Gospel hymns for promiscuous singing. The 
‘Exile of Erin” figures in connection with some ex- 
ceedingly direct New Testament doctrine in rhyme. 
And one of the old songs made for the Temple service 
is positively given to be rendered in the strains of 
‘¢Yankee Doodle.” Such a notion awakes interest 
even when it does not specially call for comment. 
While we do not know why ‘‘ Wearing the Green ”’ is 
not just as good for a prayer-meeting as ‘‘ With Ver- 
dure Clad,” we do confess to a little surprise at finding 
‘aversion of Psalm xxvi. set to the exhilarating melody 
of ** Paddies Forever.” 

One phase of popular sentiment and feeling is pre- 
sented here which is worth a quiet study. After some 
small measure of observation in the matter of hymns 
and tunes. for religious use, I find myself wishing 
that Christians in general could placidly reach the 
conclusion in which my long-perturbed mind has final- 
ly come to be at rest; namely, that people can never 
be argucd out of what they were never argued into. 
Things which are matters of taste cannot be discussed 
to any profit in the regions of cool logic. It will re- 
main an undecided question whether the masses may 
be permitted to sing what they wish when they as- 
semble for worrhip, or whether they ought to submit 
to be taught to like what is best for them. 

Meanwhile, as to the subject just now in hand, it is 
well enough to remember that in 1590 the Reformers 

in Scotland, perceiving how fixedly the common peo- 
ple were attached to their folk-songs, some of which 
it must be admitted were profane and ribalc, passed a 
resolution to provide ‘‘Gude and godly songs to be 
suug to the same tunes.” An antiquarian writer in 
** otes and Queries ’’ has given us aspecimenof their 


work. It appears that sometimes a verse of the 
original piece was deftly retained, so as to furnish a 
fair start; then, when the unsuspicious musicians 
should get well agoing, they might be switched off, as 
it were, suddenly into strains more deeply religious 
and devotional. As for example: 
: ‘* Wha’s at my windo, wha, wha? 
Gae from my windo, gae, gae ; 


W ha calls there so like ane stranger ? 
Gae from my windo, gae, gae. 


‘** Lord, I am here, ane wretched mortal, 
That for thy mercy does cry and call. 
Mercy to bave thou art not worthy, 
Gae from my windo, gae, gae!”’ 

Such staid authority may surely be quoted if any 
one feels need. But is there not a good deal of breath 
unnecessarily wasted in these disputes about ‘‘classic” 
and ‘‘ popular”? hymns and music? Only a few weeks 
ago a lady of refinement and mature in the sobriety 
of years, cultivated by a lifetime of tasteful and lit- 
erary associations, expressed to me her ‘‘ shock” at 
hearing religious words sung to a Scotch melody 
which she used to know when a girl. I found out 
after inquiry that she meant, ‘‘ Lord, at thy mercy-seat 
humbly I fall,” but she could not put the name of the 
tune upon it till I suggested ‘‘ Robin Adair.” Nor 
could she tell why she was unwilling to have the music 
turned to such pious service. Of course I urged the 
splendidly original argument, which comes into em- 
ployment so aptly on all occasions, that the devil 
ought not to have all the good music, This only 
drew the laughing denial of my assumption that Cale- 
donian maidens. singing sweetly to their lovers, were 
necessary devils because their tunes were good. She 
insisted that these associations were all secular. 

The conversation ultimately grew so serious that I 
determined to play with her want of research in this 
learned line. So I inquired what melodies she would 
commend among our church musical compositions 
for use by the common people; they wanted something 
which would run along by itself in a recognizable 
air. She carelessly instanced for an illustrious ex- 
ample, ‘‘Gently, Lord, oh, gently lead us,” set to 
‘“‘Greenville.”’ Then I gave in addition, perhaps, ‘‘Light 
of those whose dreary dwelling,” set to ‘‘ Middleton.” 
Of course she assented, and so was easily entangled. 
Then the fun came in, when she was pressed to say 
which ‘ association” she preferred for ‘‘ Greenville,” 
‘¢ Days of Absence ” or ‘‘ Go, tell Aunt Nancy,” or the 
infidel ‘*‘ Rousseau’s Dream’? And I think she admit- 
ted that she did not know ‘‘ Middleton” was simply the 
old English glee, ‘‘ Fresh and Strong.’”’ Where shall 
we draw the line? 

Many of us recollect the hymn of Kirke White, 
‘¢Once on the stormy seas I rode,” sung to a mel- 
ody now iu the books called by the name of ‘ Ayr- 
shire.” My good friend, who had joined in it for 
years with real pleasure, was surprised to discover 
that ‘‘ Bonnie Doon” was so devotional, after her im— 
pulsive fling at ‘‘ Robin Adair.” Some rather amus- 
ing results await elderly people, who in these degen- 
erate times find so much fault with modern adaptations, 
when they are challenged concerning what they have 
been doing in their own behalf in unsophisticated 
ways of borrowing tunes. 

‘¢Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched,” sung to 
‘¢ Belmont,” is only, ‘‘ My mother bids me bind my 
hair.”” How many believers, out of those who have 
often run through the chasing and intriguing passages 
of ancient. ‘‘ Cranbrook,” with the words, ‘Grace, 
’tis a charming sound,’’ know, or want to know, that 
it was early adapted from the sea-song, ‘‘Come, all 
my jolly sailors, all”? Is any one disturbed to be told 
that ‘‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken,” is sung (‘ Elles- 
die’) to the old song, ‘‘Go, forget me, why should 
sorrow’? Is it necessary to put over the top of it, as 
some do fora gentle apology, that it was ‘* Mozart’s 
favorite air’’? Even the most refined Christians, in 
the revivals of 1832, were content to sing to ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” the words, ‘* Mid scenes of confusion.” 
And I know some who think now that ‘‘WhenI can 
read my title clear” is far better to ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne” than to anything else. 

What difference does it really make what the people 


of God sing, if only the bymns are good, and the 


tunes help them on faster toward heaven? Is it nec- 
essary to divide our home life and our social life 
abruptly from our religious experience? Did any- 
body every seriously try to sing Dykes’s and Elvey’s 
tunes at the family altar in the morning before break- 
fast? Does sedateness always mean melancholy? and 
is not science a little stately? 

Let, me say just here in closing that, not a week ago, 
I discovered a foot-note in one of the very earliest of 
all the hymn and tune-books, published in Utica, 1837, 
by one of the princeliest of our musical men, now gone 
to his honored rest.. In that unpretending little vol- 
ume first appeared “ Olivet” and ‘‘Invitation.” And 
there ‘‘Scotland” also first saw the light, familiar 
everywhere now with its words, “ The voice of free 


Not a woman was seen in the town. 


grace cries, Escape to the mountain.” But at the 
bottom of the page,under this very piece, is print- 
ed this explanation, which seems like an apology 
for introducing outside music into the churches: 
‘*This tune has, in some respects, a secular oxigin; 
but having been written asa song of wailing for the 
dead, the association will be found sufficiently in char 
acter.”’ 


MAKE-BELIEVES. 
By. THE REV. SAMUEL SCOVILLE. 


HAVE just returned from a meeting of ‘‘ conso- 

- Ciation ” called to act upon the resignation of one 
of our Connecticut pastors. The body consists of 
twenty-three churches, all of whom had been invited, 
by autograph letters worded in due form, to be pres- 
ent by pastor and delegate. The brother whose resig- 
nation was to be acted upon had been and was then a 
prominent member of the body, his name appearing 
in all its official papers, and one deservedly held in 
high esteem by his brethren in the ministry. | The day 
was beautiful, and the village was easy of access by 
the railroad. And yet, from all these more than 
twenty churches, under all these favoring circum- 
stances, there were present but two pastors (another, 
not having been regularly installed, was invited to 
sit as corresponding member) and two delegates from 
abroad. There was no register nor scribe. We had 
to elect a moderator pro. tem., and when this was 
done we had but three members at liberty for the 
transaction of business. There was present alse an 
official committee of the church and another one of 
the society. One member besides who had taken it 
upon himself to escort us from the train hung around 
for a whilg 2nd then went away; and there was a 
small table in one corner of the church having sand- 
wiches, cake, fruit and coffee for the refreshment of 
the body after its labors were ended, and this was all 
the interest that was manifested in this important 
matter by cbuich, people, sister churches cr brethren. 
Of course we 
listened to the formal statement of pastor, church and 
society, graciously gave our consent to the inevitable, 
drew up our report in which we expressed cur regret 
at the dissolution of the relation, spoke adwmiringly of 
the ability and faithfulness of our brother, tenderly 
of the church left without an under shepherd, prayed 
the Lord to guide him to a new field of labor, and to 
to send them a man after his own heart to break with 
them the bread of life, adjourned, seized a sandwich 
as we hurried to the train, and went home feeling that 
that we had done our duty, but feeling also that there 
was something wrong somewhere. Now where is it, 
and what is the remedy? 

In the first place there was a great deal of what we 
think may properly be called humbug in this whole 
matter. 

The twenty-three churches were invited ostensibly 
to decide whether the relation between pastor and 
people should be or should not be dissolved, whereas, 
in point of fact, that had already been done. The pas- 
tor had handed in his resignation, it had been accept- 
ed, and everybody knew that all that was expected of 
the Convocation, all that was possible for them, was to 
ratify what had already been accomplished, make a kind 
of goody report, and go home; and the large majority 
of the members concluded wisely that it was hardly 
worth while to go so far to do so little, and that little 
a sham. There is such a thing as advice from sister 
churches, and a very desirable and blessed thing it is, 
too, in certain circumstances; but the time for it has 
usually long since passed. When our ecclesiastical 
action begins all that is ordinarily expected is ratifi- 
cation under another name. -If the brother and his 
church had said, while the matter was yet pending, 
‘¢We want your advice in the question of continuance 
or dissolution of the relation,’’ there would have been 
a full meeting; or if they had said plainly, ‘‘ The mat- 
ter is settled, and we wish the sympathy and prayers 
ofthe brethren that this important step may be for the 
spiritual good of all concerned, that God shall go with 
and guide the one that goes forth, and care for those 
that remain,” and to that end had invited a meeting 
for prayer, conference and good fellowship, that we 
might pray and confer together once more, that little 
church building would have been packed, the brother- 
hood would have been quickened, and the pastor sent 
on his way with his heart full of love to the brethren— 
a beautiful and happy send-off, instead of a dismission 
that would be discreditable for a third-rate funeral. 
We feel grieved, not to say indignant, that all these 
substantial and excellent advantages were lost for the 
sake of an ecclesiastical quibble that not one, unless 
stupider than a Nantucket blue-fish that takes a bare 
hook, would bite at. : 

This element of fiction or make-believe does not be- 
gin at this end of the pastorate to show itself and bear 
its fruits of weakness and indifference. It comes in 
with the pastor as well as gves out with him, and 
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waits behind to welcome his successor. It begins 
with the council called to examine him, which says or 
seems to say, ‘‘ We have got authority to declare who 
shall serve the churches of this body,’ when in 
fact no such authority exists. It crops out in 
the installation service, in which, in prayer, and 
charge, and exhortation, we make it appear that 
the brother and church are united for life, when 
everybody knows that as matters now are he stands 
more chance of being struck by lightning in winter 
than of spending his life in his first parish. It shows 
itself in those petty distinctions in the catalogues of 
the churcbes by which a minister is not recognized as 
pastor in full unless other churches than his own have 
had a hand in his installation, although he may have 
served the members of his church faithfully for a score 
of years. There would be some excuse -for this mild 
kind of make-believe if that very desirable thing, the 
union of the churches, was secured by it; but this is 
not the case. On the contrary, it is growing yearly 
weaker and weaker, so that ancient and venerable 
bodies can with difficulty secure the smallest kind of 
a quorum for the transaction of official business. We 
might be resigned to it, if there was no remedy; but 
there is one, not hard to find, difficult to apply, nor 
uncertain in its results. This remedy is simply rock- 
bottom truthfulness, without sham or pretense of any 
kind. 

In place of an ecclesiastical unity, attempted by 
means of meetings that remind one of the bones seen 
in Ezekiel’s vision, ‘‘very many and very dry,” let 
there be a coming together of the churches, in confer- 
ence of prayer, instruction and praise, where we may 
Jearn to know each other, and where we can take upon 
ourselves the great law of all Christian unity, that of 
bearing one another’s burdens. a 

Within the borders of the consociation, whose offi- 
cial meetings are so poorly attended, there met not 
long since a conference of neighboring churches, sim- 
ply for worship and discussion of questions of vital 
importance, and there was an attendance of gver two 
hundred. It isnot so much because of deadness that 
these older forms and associations, once so useful, have 
come to be neglected, but because of life. A new dife 
that is impatient of what has come to be so largely 
fraught with pretence is turning away from old forms, 
and is working out for itself new bodies instinct with 
the spirit and glorious with the beauty of the Master. 

As this goes forward, as the churches come to- 
gether and pray one for another, and seek the quicken- 
ing power of the Holy Ghost, as ministers pray with 
each other and for each other more and sit together in 
examining councils less—as all learn more and more to 
speak the truth in love, and to give shams and ‘pre- 
ences the go by—the body of Christ, the union of 
Christians, will be more real, larger and heartier, in- 
creasing in strength and beauty, and abounding in 
holy dispositions and good works. For this blessed 
consummation let all good men devoutly pray and un- 
ceasingly labor. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE WAR. 


By THE REV. WILLIAM AIKMAN, D.D. 


N the spring of 1864 I was in Fredericksburg, car- 
ing for the wounded, under the auspices of the 
United States Sanitary Commission. The dreadful 
battles of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania Court 
House were being fought, and the change of base to 
Port Royal was made while we were there. 

Our hospital was a large Episcopal church whose 
hame Ido not remember. With another clergyman, 
I had charge of the wounded and sick in a room ex- 
tending over the whole area of the basement of the 
church. It was filled to overflowing with desperately 
wounded men. The main audience room above was 
also full, but with less serious cases. 

On a beautiful Sunday morning—I shall never forget 
its contrast with the awful scenes which had passed 
before us the week before—I was at my work, when a 
young theological student, like myself under the Sani- 
tary Commission (he is now and has been for many 
years a pastor in Philadelphia), came to me and said: 
‘¢ There is, in the church above, a soldier who wishes 
very much tobe baptized. Will you not go and talk to 
him?” 

I at once followed my informant, and soon found the 
soldier in the vestibule of the church. It was occupied 
as was the rest of the church, and the sick and 
wounded filled it. He was sick, but not wounded. I 
found him reclining on his knapsack by the main door. 
He was a young man, stalwart and handsome, though 
now pale and enfeebled. 

I sat by his side while he told me, in a very quiet 
way, his religious experience. It was very simple, but 
very clear and intelligent. He had evidently been re- 


ligiously educated. He could refer to no special thing 
that had called his attention to the subject of religion. 
It had been growing upon him of late, and he had been 


much in prayer, and had been feeling very different in 
relation to these things, with a deeper interest than 
ever before. Christ, as a Saviour, seemed clearer to 
him, and he trusted in him for purdon of sin. 

He did not seem to have raised the question whether 
he was a Christian man or not, but he wanted to be 
identified with Christ and his people. He hardly knew 
why, but he wished to be baptized. 

As I talked with him, listening to his simple story, 
I had an impression, such as I have sometimes but not 
always had, that here was a work of Goa’s Spirit done 
in a human soul without the seen agency of man. The 


evidences of conversion were very clear and not to be | 


doubted, while the words of Peter in the olden time 
came to me: ‘*Can any man forbid water, that these 
should not be baptized?” 

I said to the soldier, ‘‘ As you believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ you ought to be baptized. It is your 
duty and privilege now, to-day. The building 
where we are is an Episccpal church. I am a 
Presbyterian minister. I cannot give you a member- 
ship in this church, nor one in my own, but I can by 
the administration of this sacrament make you a mem- 
ber of the great Church of God on earth, even as I be- 
lieve the Holy Spirit has made you a member of the 
Church whose names are written in heaven.” 

I spoke of his duty, when he should have an oppor- 
tunity, of uniting with some church, and he told me of 
his intention and desire to do so should he ever reach 
his home. 

Our conversation over, my young friend who had 
brought me to the soldier and myself immediately 
made our preparations for the service. A glass vase 
(captured from some apothecary shop in the town), in 
which some kind hand had put flowers, was carefully 
cleansed and filled ‘‘ with clean water,”’ according to 
the Word, and stood upon the communion table. A 
chair was placed in the main aisle, and our soldier can- 
didate was assisted to it. 

The scene is before me now—the Lushed stillness of 
the bright day without, the great church and the audi- 
ence, surely such as has not often been gathered on 
this poor earth. Some of the sick and the wounded 
were in the pews, but the most of them were upon 
them. To give them better air and room we had con- 
structed platforms out of the backs and seats of the 
pews of the lecture-room, and hai laid them from back 
to back of the seats in the church. Upon these the 
sufferers were lying, and one could look over the place 
and have them in his eye. I had them, and I have 
them now, after these more than sixteen years. All 
over the church, from the floor, from the pews, from 
the galleries, pallid faces were raised and were leaning 
on supporting hands, looking with wondering interest 
on what was going forward. : 

I told this soldier’s story of trust in Jesus Christ; I 
explained the nature and design of baptism; I told 
them what the Church of Christ was, visible and in- 
visible, and what this service meant. A few words of 
comfort and of counsel were said to the soldier, and 
then he came slowly forward and knelt before the 
chancel rail while I baptized him in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. The 
drops of water fell from his forehead and mingled with 
other drops which were falling from his eyes upon the 
breast of his blue coat. It was not strange that our 
eyes grew dim and our voice was husky as the words 
of the sacrament were said. 

I do not know what the after history of this man 
was, whether he ever reached his home or whether he 
went down in battle, but of this I feel sure, he was one 
of God’s first-born written in heaven, and, by the 
token of that service, one of the host of God on earth. 
To that church, in my measure, I gave him the sign of 
visible membership and made him one of the company 
of believers, in every land and of every name, that 
hold to the head Jesus Christ. The thought of this 
Church Universal grows vivid and precious when I 
recall that vanished scene of a Sabbath when the boom 
of cannon was not far away. 


—Many and many a man has met with an odium 
impalpable as the air—the disfavor of the whole 
church, and the suspicion of the whole community ; 
and he walks in prison as much as if he were confined 
by stone and iron, and is as much punished as if he 
had been cast down out of all privilege of citizenship ; 
and that, because he does not believe in hierarchical in- 
terpretations either of church life or church doctrines ; 
and yet at the root he may be perfectly orthodox on 
the subject of those truths which Christ made to be 
the matter of the Gospel, and which the apostles after 
him occupied themselves in teaching, the substance of 
which was the building on the foundation of godli- 
ness the noble structure of a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus. Man-building, soul-building, character and 
conduct-building—that is the meaning of the Bible 
from beginning to end. 


FOR ME. 
By 8. G. S. 


Rona church-door stood ajar one night. 

A strange, dark man was passing by. 
Attracted by the brilliant light, 

He stopped—himself scarce knowing why: 
He thought to pass, this man of sin, 
But some good angel drew him in. 


When he was but a boy, his feet 
Had often passed this way before; 

But since, no church on any street, 
No church of God on any shore, 

Had open stood for such as he: 

Who made of good but mockery. 


What brought him here? He could not say. 
Wherever he went a mother's face 
Had followed him until one day 
He turned his steps to seek the place 
Where stood the homestead years before. 
He found the spot, he sought the door. 


A moment paused he, and his heart 
Began to sink with nameless dread. 

He conjured shapes that made him start. 
What if they all were gone or dead ? 

What if his life of sin and skame 

Had made them loathe his very name? 


He turned and fled, not caring where, 
Until the church-spire beckoned him, 

Until within the house of prayer 

_ He sat him dowfh with purpose dim. 

Perhaps his father might pass by, 

Or he might hear his mother sigh. 


He trembled some, for all was strange. 
Among the cruwd he saw so few 

He e’er had seen before, and change 
Had even built the church anew. 

He dared not ask what forms were laid 

Outside among the graves new made. 


The light fell softly on his head; 
The silence seemed a voiceless prayer ; 
A hymn of love was gently read; 
And then upon the holy air 
There floated up a cloud of song 
That hung like heaven above the throng: 


‘* Oh, depth of mercy! can it be ”— 
So ran the song from lip to lip— 
‘* That gate was left ajar for me ?” 
And Deacon Taylor from his slip 
Lifted a goodly front, and then _ 
Sent forth an orthodox ‘‘ Amen !” 


And wherefore not, since heaven knows 
The Deacon is a pillar there. 
He prayeth often, and he owes 
No man except to speak him fair. 
Besides, what name outrivals his 
Upon the list of charities ? 


For me—for me ”’—ah near the door 
The stranger starting from his place 
A moment grasps the seat before, 
And listens with an eager face 
That settles into gloom again 
At Deacon Taylor’s loud *‘Amen.”’ 


‘* The same proud voice that sealed my doom,” 
The stranger thinks with gathering,frown. 
‘*He says ‘Amen’ above my tomb 
As if but now he put me down;”’. a 
And when the song was done, his face 
Of softened feeling bore no trace. 


His brow was seamed with ugly lines, 
Wherein one read a life of sin; 

His mother could have found no signs 
Of what his infancy had heen, 

He sat like some black spirit hurled 

Unbidden in upon the world. 


But in that hour within his soul 

An unseen hand brought out a book, 
And conscience bells began to toll . 

The awiul summons, ‘* Look, look, look!” 
Upon the title-page there smiled 
The beauty of a willful child, 


But as it grew it could not brook 
A sharp rebuke or stern command; 
Yet so it was a chiding look 
Was more than all his will could stand; 
. And he was tender as a dove, 
So be the cage was only love. 


Another page a father showed 
With face unyielding as the grave, 
Yet he was upright, ay, and good, 
Aud bore himself as do the brave. 
A trifle strange and hard withal 
On whom the timid would not call. 


Within that book he saw the boy 
Cross every fondly cherished plan 
On which the father built with joy 
Until the son should be a man. 
He saw the father sick with grief, 
Till anger roused and brought rellef. 


He saw a youth of tender age 
- Dispute a father face to face; 
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He saw ths father’s kindled rage 
Condemn the son to deep disgrace; 

He saw the lad, without a home 

And friendless, starting out to roam. 


He saw the boy creep back at night, 

And linger near the close-shut door; 
He saw a mother’s face stone white: 

He heard a prayer oft beard before; 
And when that frozen prayer was said © 
His heart sank down like something dead. 


‘* What did he then?” Ah, toll ye bells! 
The psges of the book turn fast, 
And each its blackened story tells, 
And each is blacker than the last, 
Until the stranger bows his head, 
And shudders with exceeding dread. 


But, hark! what voice is that which brings 
His sleeping angel back to life, 
And fills his soul with rushing wings ? 
lt is the Deacon’s aged wife, 
Whose voice the church has missed for years, 
And now hears faintly through her tears. 


She says, ‘** A burden rests on me 

For one far off, I know not where; 
But well I know where’er he be 

The weary wanderer needeth prayer. 
Ah! all of you wbo have a son 
Pray as if yours might be the one.’’ 


Again the stranger grasps the seat, 
And leans, iv eagerness to hear. 
What! Is the Deacon on his feet ? 
And did he brush away a tear ? 
With wanderipvg eyes the stranger sees 
His fathar fall upon his koees. 


His bursting heart can bear no more, 

He flies to where his father kneels, . 
And falling prone upon the floor, 

In broken sobs concession seals : 
His mother’s fuith bas bridged the years; 
His father’s prayer breaks up in tears. 


That earnest prayer b2fore its birth 
Had brougbt an answer back from heaven! 
And when its voice was beard on earth 
Tbe wayward son bad been forgiven— 
- Another soul to swell the sea 
Of those who sing ‘‘ for me—for me.”’ 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ZACHA- 
RIAS.' 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE Bible is like a great symphony played by some 
magnificent orchestra, in which the same theme 
is taken up by one instrument after another, and re- 
peated with endless variation and with ever-increasing 
beauty and power. This theme is the good news that 
God loves men in spite of their unloveableness, and is 
working through the ages to save them through their 
sorrows from their sins. Like the single note of an 
early bird before the dawn sounds this Gospel in the 
sorrowful story of man’s first sin; like a strain of 
music in a net-work of harmony, it is hidden in the 
elaborate ritual of the ‘Levitical law. This is the 
melody which makes the Psalms of David the world’s 
reservoir of song and David the world’s sweet singer. 
This is the ray of light in Jeremiah and the flood of 
light in Isaiah; this is the eloquence of Christ, the 
wisdom cf Paul, the sweetness and light of John; and 
finally this theme, which has been taken up as a solo 
by one instrument after another from Moses to John, 
becomes at the end of the ages a choral in which the 
whole orchestra unites in the great crescendo: ‘‘ And 
I heard the voice of many angels round about the 
throne and the beasts and the elders: and the number 
of them was ten thousand times ten thousand and 
thousands of thousands, saying with a loud voice, 
Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power 
and riches and wisdom and strength and honor and 
glory and blessing.”” We havea Gospel according to 
Moses, and according to David, and according to every 
one of the prophets, as well as according to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Paul and Peter 
Zacharias was one of the last of the pruphets. He 
lived in an agein which tradition had been substituted 
for inspiration, belief for faith, theology for experi- 
ence, the Church for God, a ritual for worship and 
scribes for prophets. But evenin such an age some 
men of true life are left, as in the late Fall the chrys- 
anthemum survives to give at once a hint of the glory 
that is past'and of that which is yet to come. This 
priest, righteous before God and blameless before all 
the people in an epoch of almost universal degeneracy, 
was the father of John, surnamed the Baptizer. And 
his psalm of praise, poured forth from a full heart by 
a tongue strangely unloosed as it had been strangely 
tied, is the last of the prophetic utterances of the Old 
Testament line of prophets. A paraphrase of this 
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Psalm may assist the English reader to a clearer per- 
ception of the Gospel in it: 

Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel. For he hath come to 
see! his people and to bring deliverance to them. And he 
batb raised up for us an almighty salvation? in the house of 
David bis servant (as he spake by the mouth of*his holy 
prophets from the beginning): a salvation from our enemi«s 
aod from the band of ail that hate us; to perform mercy on 
bebalf of our fa: bers* and to remember the holy covenant, 
the oath which he swore to Abraham, our father, to grant 
us, that, witnout fear, bing rescued from toe hand of our 
enemies, we should worsbip him in piety and rigoteousness * 
before his face allour dass. And thou, Coild, a propbet of the 
Higtest sball be cailed; for thou sbalt go before the face of 
tbe Lord to prepare bis ways, to give knowledge of salvation 
to bis people, in puttiog away their sins,® tbrough tbe tender 
mercy of our God, in woico the Day-star ® from on high be- 
nolds us, to give ligbt to tbose that sit in darkness and the 
shaaow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace. 

In reading this psalm we must remember the singer 
and the epoch. The nation was under a hated Roman 
yoke, peculiarly galling to such a man as Zacharias. 
For Rome had used its power to corrupt the priest- 
hood, and the high priests were the creatures of Rome, 
infidels at heart, worshipers for place and pelf only. 
Zacharias was not greatly wiser than his age; certain- 
ly not wiser than the disciples after their three years’ 
companionship with their Lord. For a political deliv- 
erance he hoped, as did his son after him; a second 
and more successful Judas Maccabeus he looked for 
in the Messiah. But we can read more in his words 
than he himself saw in them; we can know that the 
deliverance was larger than any he dreamed of. We 
read the psalm with the light of eighteen centuries 
shining through it. And this is what, ora part of what, 
we see in it so illuminated. 

God visits His people. He has not left us orphans. 
He remembers that we are but dust. He is our Father, 
and beholds when He most seems to be blind, and hears 
when He most seems to be deaf. 

He who thus comes to behold us in our sin and sor- 
row comes to bring almighty succor. He cumes to 
raise up a horn of salvation. to do for as well as to feel 
with us. An almighty King who did not care would 
be a cespot; atenuder Father who could not help would 
have our pity, not our confidence or our reverence. He 
comes as he came to Israel in Egypt and to Gideon in 
the time of Philistine supremacy. He comes to deliv- 
er, to ransom, to save. ‘* They shall never perish,” 
He says; ‘‘ neither shall any one pluck them out of my 
hand, My Father which gave them me is greater than 
all; and no one is able to pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand. land my Father are one.” ‘I am persuaded,” 
responds the soul that has put its trust in Him, “ that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

The end of this deliverance is that we may serve 
Him; as the final outcome of this deliverance is the 
song of service which John heard in the apocalyptic 
vision on the isle of Patmos. His mercy is toward us 
that we may become one with Him; He works in us 
that we may work with Him; He redeems us that we 
may become heirs of Him, inheritors not of His fortune, 
but of His nature. Come unto me, He says, that ye 
may go and work for me. 

Every minister of the Gospel, every teacher and 
preacher, whether in pulpit, Sunday-school, or nursery, 
isa herald; appointed to go before the Christ; to 
prepare His way; to give knowledge of the salvation 
He brings; to show how in him there is a power of 
putting off all unrighteousness; to lead the soul toa 
knowledge of the cleansing power of the tender mercy 
and loving-kindness of the Lord. 

These hints can but suggest to the thoughiful reader 
how he may study the Gospel according to Zacharias ; 
to the thoughtless reader they will suggest nothing. 
Over against the cold and dismal philosophy that 
teaches that there is no God, or none but Law and 
Force, or none that the heart of man can know or the 


need of man take hold of, is this good news—good news 


then, good news to how many still—that God is one 


1“ He hath visited,’’ is bath come to sec his people’s needs. 
Interpret it by Exod. iii., 7, 9. 

2* A horn of salvation. ” The horn was a common ‘emblem 
of power among the Hebrews. (1 Sam. ii., 10; Ps. Ixxv., 4,5; 
lxxxix., 17, 24; Zech. i, 21.) The meauiog here is interpreted 
by Rom. i., 16, and 1Cor. i., 24. 

8 * To perform the mercy promised to our fathers” is nota 
translation of but a departure from the original. The im- 
plication cle arly is of mercy fulfilled fo the fathers; and it is 
one of the passages which indicate that the Gospel was giad 
tidings to the dead as well as to the living. (See Phil. ii., 10; 1 
Pet. iii., 19; iv., 6.) 

4* In holiness and righteousness.”’ The distinction is not 
very clear; probably piety in the emotional life and recti- 
tude in the practical life. 

5In the remission of sins; not the remission of penalty, 
but the putting away of the sins themselves. This is the 
meaning of the original. Compare Matt. i., 21. 

¢ Not “ whereby,” but “in which”; +s the atmosphere in 
which the star shines, or_the medium whieh :mak«s it lumi- 
nous. 


who knows and watches and leves His people, who un- 
derstands their needs, who knowing is able not only 
to be with us in our sorrow, and to forgive our sins, 
but to cleanse us from all unrighteousness, to heal us 
from all moral diseases, and to make us worthy to be 
not His hired servants but His children, serving Him 
because filled with His Spirit, which is a spirit of ser- 
vice of the needy. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
» By Mrs. W. F. CRAFts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Christians as lights in the 
world. 

Ist. To interest the children in the birth of John. 

Get the children to talking about their *‘ new ” little 
brothers and sisters, how glad they were when they 
came, what they do to take care of them, etc. Tell 
them that their lesson to-day is about a little baby only 
eight days old. Tell that God sent word by an angel 
what his name should be. Call for the ‘‘ Johns” in 
the class to rise, or hold uptheir hands. They will be 
delighted to learn that they too have the name spoken 
by the angel. Perhaps it will help them to be good boys 
to know that their name means ‘* The gift of God.” 
Tell the interesting circumstances connected with the 
naming of John recorded in Luke i., 59-63. Adda 
brief description of the aged parents of John, which 
will practically be a review of last Sunday s lesson. 

2. To teach what a great work John was to do in 
helping others to learn about Jesus. 

Ask the children if they know what their baby 
brothers and sisters are going to do when they grow 
up. Do.their fathers and mothers know? Teach that 
Zacharias, the father of John, knew when his little 
baby was only eight days old, and even befure that, 
what work God had sent him into the worid todo. In 
order to get the children interested to know what 
John’s work was to be, let them guess a little about it. 
Let the teacher then explain the words of Zacharias’s 
prophecy, or read from the Bible, paraphrasing to suit 
the understanding of the children. 

3d. To compare those who teach others of Jesus 
with lights. 

Let the teacher prepare a wooden box with different 
sized holes bored iu the top to accommodate candles 
of different sizes, from a large one down to a small 
wax taper. If possible, light one without the children 
seeing it done; light all of the others by it, and while 
they are all burning explain the parable, ‘* Ye are the 
ligbt of the world.” Compare the small tapers with - 
little children who are trying to be Christians, and to 
show others the way, and the larger candles with 
grown-up people. Teach that all of the candles being 
lighted by one was a picture of John making people 
Christians. Put out all of the lights except one little 
taper; light two or three of the large candles with it, 
and teach that little children, small though they may 
be, may teach grown-up people to be Christians. Close 
by teaching the song: 

* Jesus bids us shine 
With a clear, pure light,” etc. 


Piymonth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


RELIGIOUS DOUBT.* 
II. . 

“ Tpis people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and 
bonoreth me with their Jips; but their heart is far from me. 
But in vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men.’’—MATT. xV., 8, 9. 

HIS exemplification of the spirit »f Christ’s minis- 
try—a kind of implied explanation of the princi- 
ples of that m’nistry by the criticism which he raises 
concerning the religious teachings of his people and 
of his age—was brought on by an inquirer who saw 
Christ’s disciples violating shamelessly one of the 
important canons of Jewish worship. They ate bread 
before they washed tkeir hands. Such a violation of 
religious rule as that incited not only surprise, but 
indignation; and the Master was asked: 

‘““Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the eld- 
ers? for they wash not their bands when they eat bread.” 
Monstrous. 


‘But he answered and said unto them, Why do ye also 
transgress the commandment of God by your tradition? 
Ye say, Wnosoever shall say to his father or bis mother, It 
is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me, 
and honor not his fatner or his mother, he shall be free. 
Thus bave ye made the commandment of God of none effect 
by your tradition.” 


It is as if he had said, You have struck at the root of - 
the great ministry, of the great natural way of affec- 
tion and subordination, by your tradition. 


‘*Ye hypocrites! well did Esaias prophesy of you, saying, 
This people draweth nigh uoto me with their mouth, and 
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honoreth me with their lips: but their heart is farfrom me. 
But in vain they worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
com mandments of men.” 

When our Master was abroad on earth, he found the 
great truths of the Old Testament, ‘which had been 
witnessed to by Moses, which had been taught by the 
judges, which had been sung by the sweet singer of 
{Israel—the great truths of humanity, the love of God 
and the love of men, with the whole sequence of dis- 
positions and duties which naturally and irresistibly 
flow from this simple beginning—almost obscured, 
almost overlaid, by the traditions of the scribes and 


elders. 
As, in some neglected attic, the window, being long 


given up to iusects, is webbed all over, and collects 
dust and grime until that which was made to let in 
light becomes itself an obstruction to the light, and 
well nigh shuts it out, so, in the time of Christ, the 
externalities of life, its ceremonies, its outward in- 
struments, which, used with moderation and intelli- 
gence, might serve an important end, being sensuous, 
visible, and connected with organization, which was 
connected with ambition of control on the part of 
leading men, had all of them taken the place of the 
thing for which they were created. In other-words, 
the means of gaining an end took the place of the end 
itself. Therefore, in his time Christ was obliged to 
array himself against the forefront and substance of 
all the religious teachings of his own people. He 
believed in the Sabbath, and observed it; but not their 
Sabbath, nor the hedge around about it which they 
had set up. He believed in ordinances; but not as 
they imposed them; not in their charged exposition ; 
not in the balance that they gave to them. 

By any that have thought in criticism on the church 
and theology at any period of the world,it should be 
borne in mind that Christianity was born out of such 
criticism, and that from the beginning to the end the 
tendency of human nature has been to abandon the 
development of the inward and the spiritual man, to 
abandon the natural affections, to abandon great 
humanities, and the development of god-likeness in the 
soul of man,for the sake of building up external things ; 
and by doctrines, philosophy, organization, ordinances, 
auxiliaries aud helps, to despotize over the real ele- 
ment of true religion. It was not long before the 
same thing began to take place upon the plane of 
Christianity. It was because of the long neglect and 
the obscuration of the essential, interior element of 
Christ’s teaching, that the church very soon became 
worldly and puwerless, and at last organized itself into 
avast system of substantial tyranny, and warped 
truths of the Word of God which were not well de- 
fined, and shaped them into such forms as would serve 
the church, its ministry, its orders cf priests, and give 
them power over the consciences of men, so that they 
might wield absolute sway over the whole human race. 

One would suppuse that out of so simple teaching 
as that of Christ in the New Testament there need not 
have been very much variation except in the direction 
of practical life. Onemight suppose that grace upon 
grace, justice growing more and more equal, better 
sympathy withdrawing itselfmore and more complete- 
ly from that selfishness which comes with the need of 
self-deniance in the lower stages of being—one might 
suppose that these dispositions wouid have occupied a 
larger space. They were not peculiar, but they were 
neglected; and they were thrown into relative ob- 
scurity and relative inferiority; and the church, on 
the supposition that the Bible contained all the facts 
required for the formation of a perfect system of 
thought in matters pertaining to this life and the other, 
went through long periods of development, as it is 
_ paid, of doctrines as to the origin of things. Theolo- 

giaus uudertook to give a completed system, suppos- 
ing thut they had data for it in the Word of God, 
whereas, with increasing light, what God did and his 
method of doing it have been learned outside of the 
sacred Scriptures. 

Men were reluctant to believe in astronomy ; but: 
they were compelled to do it, finally, and to change 
their interpretation of so much of Scripture as had 
given a popular representation of astronomy. Men 
were reluctant to believe in the elements of geology ; 
but they have been compelled by the irresistible testi- 
mony of the earth’s crust to change their construction 
oftruths of God’s word. Their blunder consisted in 
supposing that there were data enough for astronomy, 
dasa enough for geology, data enough for chemistry, 
data enough for avy of the natural sciences, in the Old 
Testament. 

Now, more recently, comes the development from 
the outside of the gradual process of the formation of 
the globe, and of the development of vegetable and 
animal life; and men are goiug through precisely the 
same routine again, supposing that on biological ques- 
tions the Scripture contains ail the fiial thought of 
God—at any rate, in a germ form; and they will be 
beaten off from that ground just as they have been 


beaten off from every other; for the Word of God, while 


it is a history, is also a hymn-book; it is a lawof 
property, titles, descent, transmission; it is a book 
that contains the internal economy of the Hebréw peo- 
ple, good or bad, as the case may be; it is a book of 
registration, of genealogies, of statements and of pro- 
tests against growing corruptions in other ages; it is 
a book, in short, that, while it contains largely the 
incidental life of ordinary civil institutions of one 
particular nation, all the way through, from beginning 
to end, has for its center and marrow godliness of liv- 
ing, of disposition, of conduct, of character; and it 
never changes its note from beginningtoend. It may 
have in one age more of human weakness than in an- 
other; it may in one age have forms of law and gov- 
ernment different from those of another; it may give 
twilight statements to early days, and larger state- 
ments, on account of greater knowledge and receptiv- 
ity, to later days; but there is nochange in the voice 
of sacred Scripture, from the beginning to the end, on 
one theme—the essential and unvarying spirituality 
and grandeur of God, as just, true, righteous, equal- 
handed, all his attributes proceeding out of the dispo- 
sition of love. The Fatherhood of God to the whole 
human family stood high in the heaven of inspiration 
from beginning to end; as also did the duty and dispo- 
sition that are to be sought by men—a perfect charac- 
ter developed around about the initial Center of 
perfect love to our fellow men as well as to our God. 
About these there has been no variation or shadow of 
turning. You cannot find in the Bible a malign senti- 
nent, nor a selfish element, nor one single thing that 
drags men, by divine permission, direct or implied, 
down to animalism. The tendency of ,the teaching of 
the whole Word of God, from beginning to end, is 
away from animalism, away from pride, away from 
hatred, away from wrong and oppression, away froin 
cruelty. Everywhere, from beginning to end, the 
Scripture is sound, clear and unvarying in the com- 
mand, “‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Now, it would be supposed that that would ‘have 
been the marrow of growth of,the church; but it has 
not been any such thing. It has not been the stream 
in which thought has flowed down through the ages. 
On the other hana, we have had in the church an at- 
tempt to develop the whole divine nature around about 
an infinite Being. There must of necessity be to us 
always clouds and darkness. The sacred Scriptures 
show their divine origin in nothing more than in this, 
that while we can understand enough of God to enable 
us to worship him and obey him, the vast orb of 
his Being so transcends human intelligence that we 
cannot comprehend the Almighty unto perfection. 
That is clear, but it has not been the opinion of the 
church. They have always admitted technically, of 
cvuurse, that there was more than they had found out; 
but it has been assumed on the part of the theologians 
of the Christian church from the beginning, that they 
understood so much of the divine nature as that they 
could draw out*a comparatively minute and perfect 
portraiture of God, of his thoughts, of his purposes, of | 
his system of moral government, of his decrees, of 
everything, to the end of the world. 

I will read you one of the results of philosophizing 
on the character of God; and you will take notice that 
this is the ‘‘ voice of the church,” as it is called, which 
has existed for hundreds and hundreds of years. In- 
stead of teaching men, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” 
they undertake to analyze, to dissect, to write out the 
internal and organic history of the infinite and eternal 
One. That is whatis called ‘‘ The Athanasian Creed.” 
It is a part of the English Prayer- Book to-day. 
Happily, the American Prayer-Book expunged it. It 
is, however, now in the articles of faith of some of the 
churches of Brooklyn. I will read this wisdom of 
men : 

** Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is necessary 
that be hold the Catholic Faith: which taith, except every 
one do ket p whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everiastingly.” 

There has been an organized system of faith, as it is 
called, a theological philosophy ; and it is the declara- 
tion that unless a man believes the whole of it he shall, 
without doubt, perish. Now, I ask you to conceive of 
a tender woman, resolute in every heroic duty at home, 
with a heart that overflows with love and affection 
not only to her own household but to her neighbor- 
hood, simple, genuine, sincere, living for others, be- 
ing damned because she cannot take the following : 


** Tne Catholic Faith is this: That we worship one God in 
Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, neitter confounding the 
Persons nor dividing the Substance; for there is one Person 
of the Father, anotber of the Son, and another of the Holy 
Ghost. But the Godhead of the Fatber, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost,is all one: the giory equal, the majesty co- 
eternal. Such as the Father is, such isthe Son, and such is 
the Holy Ghost. The Father uncreate, tbe Son uncreate, 
and the Holy Ghost uncreate; the Father incomprehe nsible, 
the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy Ghost incompreten- 
sible; the Fatber eterna’, the Son eternal, and the Holy 


Ghost eternal; and yet they are not three eternals, but one 


eternal; as also there are. not three uncreated, nor three in- 
comprehensibles, but one uncreated and one incomprebensi- 
ble. So likewise the Father is almighty, the Son almighty, 
and the Holy Ghost almighty; and yet there are not three 
Almighties. but one Almighty. So the Father is God, the 
Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God; and yet they 
are not three Gods, but one God. So likewise the 
Fa her is Lord, the Son Lord, and the Holy Ghost Lord; 
and yet they are not three Lords, but one Lord. For, 
like as we are compelled by the Christian verity to ac 
knowledge every Person by himself to be God and Lord, so 
we are forbidden by the Catoolic religion to say, There be 
three Gods,or three Lords. The Father is made of none; 
neither created nor begotten. Tbe Son is of the Fath r 
alone; not made nor created, but begotten. The Holy Ghost 
isof the Father and of the Son; neither made, nor created, | 
nor begot'en, but procerding. So there is one Father, not 
three Fathers; one Son, pot three Sons; one Holy Gbos’, not 
three Roly Gbosts. And in this Trinity none is afore or after 


another; none is greater or Jess than another. But the 
whole tbree P rsons are co-¢terral and co «qual. So'thatino 


all things, asaforeraid, the Unity in Trinity,and the Trinity — 
in Unity, is to be worshiped. He, therefore, that will be 
saved. must thus think of the Trinity.”’ 

Conceive of a man, with the Gospel in his hand, and 
with some sympathetic knowledge of human nature, 
taking this inextricable web, compared with which the 
most intricate of Chinese puzzles is simplicity itself, 
and setting it up as the very ground of salvation, and 
declaring at the beginning and at the end ‘of it that a 
man who does not accept it shall be damned! Does 
the church lay itself under the condemnation of 
Christ, in that it has suppressed the truth of God and 
put instead of it the traditions of intellectual Greek 
philosophy? 

If you consider next how the force of the ages has 
been organizing an august body called ‘‘The Church;” if 
you consider what labor has been spent and what tomes 
have been written, for the purpose of proving that 
there has been delegated from God to man the right to 
form an external church, and a hierarchy in that 
church, and that the right of private interpretation was 
given over into their hands, you will find that from 
thence has proceeded the establishment of an ec- 
clesiastical bondage compared with which all tyran- 
nies of civil and political force are white. External 
despotisms have been content with holding men’s 
bodies io their bonds, and enforcing certain outward 
duties, retaining to themselves a given amount of 
men’s profits and earnings; but there sprang up, and 
went marching down in gloomy grandeur, through 
hundreds and thousands of years, a system that sent 
the reason of men to prison; that put into stocks the 
consciences of men; that took away ‘the individual 
right of a man to judge what is right and what is 
wrong. It obliged a man to throw his conscience into 
the gathered conscience of the church that took pos- 
session of his imagination, that took possession 
of his fears, that took possession of every 
faculty by which power might profitably dominate the 
obedient subject. That system was carried down 
through the ages ; and not only was it carried down for 
the captivity of the imagination and the reason, and 
for the obscuration of the simplest thing in the world 
as taught in the Scriptures—the love of God and man 
as the rule of life—but it was carried down in the 
attempt to subjugate to it the state and all external 
forces. It became an internal, spiritual, despotic 
hierarchy. 

In that work, see how the church, instead of going 
to the direct pulsation of the heart, and teaching god- 
liness and humanity, stored itself withordinances. See 
how many sacraments were invented. See how many 
things in the Word of God that may have been well as 
incidental moral helps, and as collateral and optional - 
with men, were taken out and erected into so many 
despotisms and forts. I hac almost said that the lives 
of three men living to eighty years of age, certainly 
the lives of five men living to eighty years ofage, wuld 
carry one back tothe time in which every government 
of Europe made it a capital offense nut to believein the | 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and not to believe 
that the bread and wine were the absolute body and 
blood of the Lord Jesus Christ. How long ago was it 
that men believed that achild dying without baptism 
went to hell? How long has it been since men believed 
that if adults had not confessed their sins and had the 
cleansing of the priestly word their estate was bad 
with God? How many years have passed since men 
did 1 ot dare to die until the sacred chrism had been 
given them, that oiled them, that they might go easier 
out of life? All these things have come marching 
down through the ages, under a systi.m which is a 
system yet, and which with weakened power, with 
relaxed sway, now extends over large parts of 
Christendom. 

At length there came the Reformation—the protest 
of men who began to feel the divine power; of men 
who were reformed out of those almost heathenish 
conditions of humanity in which man did not dare to 
depart from the structural theology of the church; of 
men who held to a theology that had in it something 
to which they could cling when they had abandoned 
the visible church and all its ordinances tnd pompous 
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ceremonials. From that time down the church has had 
its various creeds, which, thank God, have been growing 
shorter and shorter, and shrinking more and more, from 
fifty years to fifty years, until we have reached the 
present day, when men arein danger of revolting from 
what is real at the bottom of creeds, and throwing 
them all overboard, on account of the abuses of days 
gone by. We have come down to a time in which the 
danger is perhaps the opposite of what it used to be. 
It is a danger, however, that is to be met, not by 
screwing up the creeds, but by going back to Christ’s 


teaching, which was that any man who has, by the 


Holy Ghost, developed in his soul real love to God and 
love to man, will find his way out into all necessary 


belief: that the creative element of huitidn nature, in 


union with God, shall develop itself into sympathetic 
union with men; that a man cannot go very far wrong 
who onte is thorotighly established on the simple 
c#eed, Love to God and love to man. §o, over against 
this huge incumbrance of religion, this prison-house of 
the reason, this dungeon of the conscience, this vast 
hierarchal system; this false philosophy of the me- 
dieval ages, grafted upon the subtleties and wide- 
stretching inquities of the Greek mind—as over against 
this, now look at the way in which the Master himself 
led upon the subject of a man’s duty. 

I call your attention, in the first place, to Christ’s 
own teaching: It is said, ‘‘From that time (the time 
when he opened his ministry) Jesus began to preach 
the Gospel of the kingdom of God, and to say, The 
time is fulfilled, the kingdom of God is at hand. Re- 
pent ye, and believe the Gospel. The kingdom of 
God,” he said, ‘‘ is within you.” The kingdom of God 
is the state of the heart, the state of the affections, 
which unite a man in sympathy to his Maker; and the 
opening of Christ’s ministry was neither a creed, nor 
a system of ordinan¢es, hor 4 mode of warship; nor a 
method of government, nor a hint of any of them. He 
said, ‘‘The kingdom of God is at hand. Repent. 


Purify yourselves. Throw down your lusts. Cast out 


all the animalism that is in you. Go up into the upper 
realm of faculty, where reason and moral sense shall 
enable you to see God, and to abide with things invisi- 
ble.” That was the opening of Christ’s preaching ; 
that was his theology: Abandon all wicked courses ; 
enter upon all good courses. Seek honor, truth, 
purity, duty and beatity, 

Consider what took place when he went again to his 
own City, where he had been brought up. He was 
standing in the synagogue. A man did not have to be 
ordained before he could preach; for it was the cus- 
tom of the Jews, in synagogical worship, if they saw 
any respectable man in the congregation, at a certain 
point in the service to ask him to read or to speak. 
Christ was asked to read and to speak; and this is the 
the text that he took and the sermon that he gave: 

**When he had opened the book he found the place where it 
was writteu, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hatb anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; be hath 
sent me to heal the biokeu-hearied, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind,to set at 
liberty them tbat are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord. And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the 
micister, and satdown. And tae eyes of all them that were 
in the synagogue were fastened on him. And he began to sav 
unto them, This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

He was the messenger of God. : 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor.” * 

That great neglected mass of mankind in every age 
have been like the desolate sea. 

** He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach de- 
liverance to the captives, and recovery ci sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them tbat are bruised, and to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lori,” 

A young man came runniug to the Saviour, and said, 
‘‘What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?” 
Christ called his attention tothe Commandments; and 
he said, ‘‘ All these have I observed from my youth.” 


' Then Jesus tested him. He saw that he was ingenuous; 


and it is said that he loved him, and he poured a gush 
of suddenly developed sympathy upon him; and he 
said to him, ‘‘ One thing thou lackest: go thy way, 
sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, take up 
the crass, and follow me.” In other words, Embrace 
a life of benevolence, and follow me. That shall com- 
plete your training. The young man had great pos- 
sessions, and went away very sorrowful; because, 
while he was willing to keep the Ten Commandments, 
he was unwilling to keep the root command, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” If he had been 

illing to give up his property he might have kept it. 

Consider, once more, the case of the lawyer who 
asked Christ, ‘‘ What is the greatest of the Command- 
ments?” That was a question of a good deal of dis- 
‘pute among the Jews. Their Commandments were 
‘broken into two tables; arid there was a great deal of 
‘discussion as to which was the more important, as to 
‘which had priority; and it; was very much like ques- 
tions that have grown up since around about the doc- 
trine of regeneration, and other such yery profitable 


questions; and Christ took occasion, when the lawyer 
asked him directly as to what was the greatest of the 
Commandments, to say to him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, mind, soul and 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself: this is the 
greatest Commandment; and the law and the prophets 
hang on these.” He declared that this was the sub- 
stance of the whole word of God. Such was the sim- 
plicity of the theology that Christ taught. 

The Bible is a practical book, set up for the guid- 
ance of life. Ifyou have seen old charts, you have 
noticed strange forms, all sorts of animals, represented 
in them ; you have seen grotesque ornaments around 
about them; and yet, in the middle there was the 
ocean ; and there were, I had almost said, some of the 
great landmarks of the sea by which the sailors 
steered ; and the charts were good in spite of all the 
curious and vain imagitiings that had been described 
around their borders, or stuck here and there into 


them. 


Now, in this chart of life, the Word of God, the cur- 
rent is clear aiid the channel is obvious. There 
never was a man in the world that wanted to live 
right; and to be a better man, who cotld not find out 
from the Bible how to do it. Itis a guide to right 
living. That is all it professes to be. It does not 
undertake to open the whole of divinity ; it simply un- 
dertakes to give a glimpse ofit. It does not under- 
take to unpack, and develop, and analyze, and lay out 
before us all the mighty volume of the unsearchable 
God—it would be preposterous folly to claim that it 
could do such a thing; it undertakes to teach men in 
this immoral and tempting world how to live better 
and better, to rise higher and higher, until by and by 
they are prepared by the earthly life to unite them- 
selves with God. 

The cure of doubt and unbelief lies in the expression 
of noble purposes of heart—in spirituality. There are 
& great many men who think they are doubters. They 
do not know what the truth is, they are repelled from 
what is said to be true, and they say that they are 
unbelievers. Ina general sense they are unbelievers 
because they are unkriowers. There are many men 
who have been taught that the whole volume of church 
representations, which have little or no truth in them, 
are organized Christianity; and because they cannot 
beiieve these hereditary statements that huve come 
down to us from the medieval schoolmen, they say, 
‘‘T am not a believer in religion ;” but they are believ- 
ers in religion. If they will take the life, the character 
and the instruction ofthe Lord Jesus Christ in their 
simplicity, and for the purpose for which they are 
given, there is not one single point in them where 
they would rest a doubt, or where they would be likely 
to resent the teaching. 

Nay, more than that. Ifyou take away from men 
the idea that they can know everything; if you humble 
them in regard to the possible scope of knowledge; if 
you inspire them with the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment, and they learn a little, and a little more, until 
they know enough of the Word of God to make it 
as a lamp to their feet and a light to their path; 
if you lead them to disengage themselves from the 
conception that the Bible is an encyclopedia of things 
that they have got to know; if you impress them 
with the feeling that the chief end of this life is 
to prepare for the life which is to come by living well 
here ; if you bring them out of the thought that they 
must give their adhesion to simple doctrines—if you 
do these things to men, thousands and thousands of 
them will have their clouds and objections all cleared 
away. 

You will ask me if I mean to upset all churches and 
all theology. Notat all. I do not mean to upset doc- 
trines, or ordinances, or churches, or anything of the 
kind: I simply mean to say that these are helps; that 
they are man-made; that tiey are the result of human 
understanding and feeling and devising. There is 
much in the service and worship of the church that is 
very helpful; but a man should see to it that he does 
not mistake them for the end to be sought. You are 
seeking to build yourselves up for eternity; you are 
seeking to have the graces of the Spirit; you are seek- 
ing to train yourselves into a larger love, a larger joy, 
a larger meekness; you are seeking to develop a 
sweeter disposition; you are seeking to become more 
active and more helpful; you are seeking to put down 
whatever is base and to exalt whatever is noble; and 
if you can get any assistance from the silence of the 
Quaker, or from the gorgeousness of the Episcopal 
Church, you are at perfect liberty to do it; but you 
must not mistake the one or the other as being Christ’s 
teaching. They are merely man-made helps. 

Yesterday, at Goupil’s, I examined one of those 
small pictures of Meissonnier which are monsters of 
extravagance in price. With the frame it is valued at 
eight thousand dollars ; but it is not worth that; the 
picture, however, is a great deal more valuable than 
the frame; but suppose a man should esteem that 
picture as less yalughie than the frame? 


Now, true godliness is a picture; and a great deal 
larger than that one ; and the church, Sunday-schools, 
and all ordinances are merely the framework around 
about this central picture. God and humanity are the 
picture. Love to God and love to man are the consti- 
tuent, authoritative elements thereof. There is that 
in it which no human reason can get away from, and 
which, generally speaking, no man wants to get away 
from. You may put as many querlecues around it as 
you please, and you may make them as plain or as 
gorgeous as you please, provided you never make the 
mistake of valuing the picture less highly than the 
frame in which it stands. 

All my life long I have been afflicted with doubts— 
only they are growing pains. I used to be told, when 
I was a boy, and my legs ached, that it was because I 
was growing. Somethingseemed to be pulling me out 
longer and longer, and what it was I did not know, 
unless it was growing pains. I suppose every man 
that grows has growing pains of mind. So, little by 
little, and from decade to decade, I have had to relin- 
quish the holds I took in my childhood; and thcre 
have been one or two years of my life that were years 
o* profound feeling. I look back to midnight days in 
which it seemed to methat the foundations had broken 
and sunk under me. I felt more desolate than an 
orphan dragged away from his father’s house on the 
days that preceded the dawning of the Sun of righteous- 
ness over the horizon of my intelligence. But from 
the time that I gained the first conception of God as 
interpreted in Jesus Christ I have bad an anchor sure 
and steadfast entering into that which is within the 
vail; from that time I have had a center of truth and 
a certainty of truth. There have been things which I 
supposed were true, but which, year by year, as I 
learned what they were, and understood their meas- 
ure and their worth, I have dropped one after another ; 
and yet the change has been, not in the direction of 
loss, but in the direction of gain. I differ from most 
of my brethren of the ministry who suspect my or- 
thodoxy, not in that 1 have abandoned so much, but in 
that I have taken on so much. 

There are many that belong to humanity who, in the 
statements of creeds of the future, must have a place; 
and there is given me a compassion for those that are 


out ofthe way. There is given me an intensity of desire 


to succor men that suffer as I have suffered, and that 
wander, as I have wandered, through the desert, that 
they may find the promised land, where oil, and wine, 
and milk and honey abound; and in my whole ministry 
I have sought so to reproduce the truths of religion as 
that they shall adjust themselves to men’s thoughts in 
the day in which we are living. Weare anew people; 
we are a republican government; we have underlying 


.ideas of man’s rights, of his duties, and of his sacred- 


ness, which had not dawned on the medieval age that | 
framed theology under imperial dynasties which men 
believed were of God; we live in atime when those 
ideas have all been revolutionized, and when, if the 
old statements are pressed, they produce rebellion and 
revolt, and men fly off, and say that they do not believe 
in the church; and I have for that class of men a deep 
sympathy ; and all my life I have been trying to state- 
religious truths so that they should meet the wants 
not only of church folks, but of those that are cut of 
the way. Christ was described as a merciful High 
Priest to them that were out of the way ; and my mis- 
sion has been to men that are outside of the church, — 
to men that are imperfect, and tu men that. are in 
bondage to false beliefs. 

And may I not close this double discourse of this 
morning and to-night with one friendly word to all 
those that have supposed themselves to be outside of 
the religious sphere? What is it that you wish? Do 
you want to get rid of your conscience? Do you want 
to break down the barriers that keep you from all 
sorts of self-indulgence? Do you want to do things 
that, if Christianity be true, will be dishonest and dis- 
honorable? Do you want more liberty as an animal? 
If these are the reasons why you wish to break through 
the restraints of religion, I have nothing to say to you; 
I must address to you something else than the lines of 
this discourse. But may I not believe that there ure 
here to-night many persons who are unbelievers not 
from any such reasons as those? May I not believe 
that there are here many persons who have felt them- 
selves borne along the line of modern antagonistic 
thought even to such un extent that they doubt the 


existence of God himself ? 
The thought of a man’s being an atheist shocks me; 


but there is nothing in atheism that I have not over- 
hung. There is nothing in the contemplation of “ evi- 
dences” that I have not faced. The historical and 
other arguments have never seemed to me so strong as 
that I should not be in sympathy with men who do 
not feel their power. It is the testimony of my relig- 
ious feelings in a state of exaltation that is the strong- 
est argument to me of the existence of God. : 
But why do you want to get rid of God? Do you 
want to empty the heavens? Suppose it were In your 
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Vor. XXIII. No. 1. _ 


power to destroy the sun, would you desire to bring 
night and winter to all the world? And do you want 
to take out of the heaven the Sun of righteousness? 
Do you want to believe that there is not One who 
thinks of men? Is this great world like a cheese in 
which innumerable maggots crawl and overcrawl 
each other? Do you want no providence? Do you 
want no forethought? Do you want no natural law 
that proceeds from God as the expression of his will 
perpetually? Is there anything else that you ought 
more to desire than that the conception of God that is 
taucht in the Scriptures sbould be true? Is there any 
higher or grander conception that the human intellect 
or imagination has formed than that of ‘‘ the Lord, the 
Lord God, gracious, slow to anger, abundant in mer- 
cy, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin, snd that 
will by no means clear the guilty”? Why, then, should 
you seek to put clouds «nd darkness around about 
him? Why should you let your mind cheat itself of 
the comfort and consolation of God? 

When men are brought to emergencies they are 
never infidels and never atheists. When men are 
brought to great sorrows, they break through their 
unbelicfs and cry out, ‘‘O God! have mercy.” Men 
shipwrecked on desolate islands, with no human and 
no natural help, with vehement cries draw near to 
God, and pray for deliverance. The human heart 
needs the great beauty, company and sympathy of 
God. Ifthey were obliterated, and I had the poet’s 
power to reconstruct the image of God and the per- 
sonality of Goi, I would believe in them as a poem if 
I did not believe in them asa fact. But the existence 
of Godis a fact as well as a poem, more beautiful, 
more fruitful and more joyous to men who are con- 
scious of their own being than anyother view could 
possibly be. 

And why should Christ be rejected, not as the whole 
of the infinite God, but as an interpretation into lan. 
guage that we all understand of the interior disposi- 
tion of our Father God? Why should we desire to 
blur that translation, and to take away the faith of men 
in Jesus Christ? Is he not a good Pilot? Is he nota 
geod Exemplar? Is he-not a good Friend? Why 
should you seek to dispossess yourself ot the comfort 
of believing in him? Whyshould you raise doubts on 
the subject of immortality? Why should you use 
the notoriously faulty reasoning powers of men to 
take out of life that which provides life? 

I know of nothing so mournful to a sensitive organ- 
ization, to a deep heart, as the conception of human 
life without a future. What ifit werein your power 
to roll back this continent to the days of Columbus; 
what if you could blot out every lighthouse that stands 
to guide the mariner; what if from every estuary and 
every harbor you could sweep away all defenses ; what 
if you could put fleets back into the forests; what if 
you could return to isolation every village and town; 
what if you could bring back again the aboriginal peo- 
ple and the all-devouring wild beasts; what if you 
could clothe this great continent once more with dark- 
ness and worthlessness: would you do it? Would you 
turn back the twilight of civilization? You know you 
would not. 

Why, then, since there has been revealed to us, upon 
grounds that ought to make every man’s heart leap for 
joy and ecstasy and hope, a land compared with which 
this continent, nay, the globe itself, is nothing; a home 
with an unfolding series of blessings, more delightful 
than summer, more fruitful than gardens, and with 
angelic ministrants—the glorious home of our God, 
who speaks of the parental mansions above, and says 
that there are many apartments for every one of us, 
where our spirits, dispossessed of the physical body, 
with its passions and appetites, shall abide forever, 
with qtickene i love, and joy, and peace, and hope, and 
faith, the integral elements of personal identity in the 
other life—why should one undertake to efface all 
that? 

What miscreant hand would go into the chapel where 
Michael Angelo frescoed those matchless figures, with 
accuracy of form and beauty of color—what wasteful 
broom would dare to wipe out those things? Aud yet 
they are as dross is to gold compared with the fres- 
coes that God has given us in the vast arch of eter- 
nity. 

Then when your child went into the grave did you 
drop him forever? Then when the being that was 
sweetest and dearest to you, and that was like a win- 
dow to ycur soul, is taken from your side, and will 
never return again, and you have all those cravings 
which strive to spread their wings in this encaged 
life, is that the end? Are you nothing? Are you like 
a vegetable? Are you like an animal? What man is 
there who should not desire, with unutterable long- 
ing, that which the ages have been teaching, and 
which Christ has irradiated—-the hope, the certainty 

that we shall live again and shall live forever? 
ye douubters, doubt everything else rather than 
your own immortality and the love of God for you. 


» page in the great history, we owe to this. 


Count not yourselves unworthy of eternal life. Be- 
gin that life upon earth. Plant those seeds that 
may only throw out leaves here, but that shall blos- 
som and bring forth their harvest in the other clime. 


Correspondence. 


Christian Union represents the Na- 
tional Council as baving shifted its position and tendencies 
and as now moving in the right direction. Under the in- 
spiration of this encouraging view, I have diligently 
searched its columns to find some word of friendliness to 
the Council itself as an appropriate and useful organiza- 
tion in the Congr+ gational system, but I have searcied in 
vain. I have examined all the numbers coveriug the 
period of the St. Louis Council and since, but find nothing 
to remove from my mind the impression that The Union 
is no friend of the Council or of any similarly constituted 
national body. 

Is the Union for or against the Council as it now actual- 
ly exists ? Its animus and tendencies se«m hostile. A 
portion of the public at least would be pleased if it would 
be good enough to clearly define its position, and let the 
world know wh:ther it 1s for or against the nationaliza- 
tion of the denomination the Council represents, 

With much regard I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 


WARREN CURRIER. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Dec. 14, 1880. 


We can give this question no categorical answer; 
for it depends upon what the Council becomes, and 
that only the future can determine. There are some 
great advantages possessed by a highly organized 
church like the Methodist, the Episcopal or the Pres- 
byterian. It can act as a unit and with the power of 
organization. For this purpose it must havea legisla- 
tive body, whose powers must be carefully limited by 
the churches constituting it. There are also some 
great advantages possessed by an inorganic denomina- 
tion like the Congregational, the Baptist, and the 
Unitarian Churches. [hey can act with larger 
liberty and meet more promptly the immediate 
wants of current thought and .experience. Such a de- 
nomination can very advantageously have local, State 
and national gatherings, like the Unitarian and Bap- 
tist Conventions, for the purpose of mutual acquaint- 
ance and fellowship, and for” interchange of opinions 
and experiences in respect to Christian work and 
teaching. But the existence in such a denomination 
of a body that goes through legislative forms without 
possessing legislative powers, that passes resolutions 
which have no power and yet which all churches and 
ministers are expected to obey or hazard their stand- 
ing in the denomination, that, because it disavows 
authority theoretically, practically exercises a ‘“‘kind of 
authority,” whose only limits are its own discretion 
and moderation, is a body full of danger, not perhaps 
to the liberty of the churches, which in America can 
take care of themse!ves, but to their peace and frater- 
nal fellowship. The Congregationalists are to be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that the St. Louis Council 
indicated a purpose in the leaders of thought in that 
denomination to make the body a practical and spir- 
itual conference, not an_ ecclesiastical legisla- 
ture clothed with indefinite powers because with 
powers wholly unusual. And if this purpose 
is maintained and carried out the Congregation. 
alists will be entitled to congratulate themselves upon 
their wisdom in adding a national conference to the 
local and State conferences which have so long consti- 
tuted a feature of their fellowship. 


THE NATION'S REAL BIRTH-DAY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Sirs: It seems to me that the.4th of March, 1789, 
the day upon which the National Constitution went into 
operation, is a day that has not received its due share of 
honor. It, as much asthe Fourth of July, deserves to be 
called the Nation’s Birthday and to be celebrated. 1776 
brought forth independence, but union, the larger factor 
in oar liberty, did not come until 1789. Whether the peo- 
ple, prior to the adoption of the Constitution, were among 
themselves a confederacy of thirteen sovereign and inde- 
pendent commupnities, or a single political unit, is a ques- 
tion which may perbaps be debated; but whatever be the 
answer to the constitutional question, there is no doubt 
that the nation was born in the Constitution in tbat by it 
the Uxion first became really indestructible. Birth is not 
instantaneous. It is a process, not an event. Though we 
sbould say the nation lived before, or even was to some 
extent an organism, yet only then «id it begin to breathe 
An eloquent lawyer has said, ‘‘I dwell on that time from 
1780 to 1789, because that was our age of civil greatness. 
Then first we grew to be ove. In that time our nation 
was born. Tbat which went before made us independent. 
Our better liberty, our law, our order, our union, our 
credit, our commerce, our rank among the nations, our 
Independence 
was the work of the higher passions. The Constitution 
was the slow product of wisdom.” 

Logic, judicial decision and war have combined to effect- 
ually fix the nature of the Union under the Constitution, 


but its nature prior thereto may still be discussed, nor is 


the discussion without historic and political value, Pa- 
triotism and republicanism are better suited with the the- 
ory that recognizes no prior existence of the thirteen 
States as sovereign political communities, and that calls 
the Articles of Confederation a constitution: but moral 
sentiments sometimes run away with facts and in the 
enddo harm. No words however old are useless which 
will serve to increase our affection and reverence for 
the Constitution and prevent any cbangein its funda- 
mental! principles. In securing liberty it strives witt equal 
care to preserve and balance two great opposing idcas, 
union and decentralization, or local self-government. In 
our struggle to maintain the former tbe latter bas natural- 
ly been forgotten. That being ncw secure, this demands 
attention. State rights now need our care more than na- 
tionalrights. State boundaries, in many minds, are com- 
ing to be regarded as hardly more than geographical divi- 
siors. It wi'l be a misfortune to the cause of self-govern- 
ment if this tendency grows stronger. 
SALTER S. CLARK. 


HOW TO GET STRONG. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Among the *‘ Inquiring Friends” in your last issue one 
asks this 

‘Who is Dr. Blaikie, the author of ‘How to Get 
Strong?” and you reply tbat be is a graduate of Harvard, 
often referee in boat races, etc. 

Will you permit me first to chop off the “ Dr.’? Fit as 


T have at times found that abbreviation after my name, it 


never had any right before it. Asa boy at one time deli- 
cate, I learned the value of daily physical exercise, gave 
too much time to it in college and too little since. But 
from being much among athletes in the college days, and 
fond of seeing the one or two really first-class athletic 
performances each year since, and of sketching them for 
the daiiy press, I have.bad a good chance to observe how 
poor avd imperfect were the few and straggling attempts 
at systematic and rational pbysical education which are 
here and there being made. Indeed, they are wholly in- 
a‘tequate to begin to educate our boys and girls, men and 
women sufficiently toensure them fair heaith, much less 
well-built and vigorous bodies, so helpful to effective work . 
in nearly all lines of life. 

Your senior editor, in a complimentary letter a while 
ago about the above-named book, closed by saying: 

** Before a second edition is published, I hope you will 
visit Amherst, see Prof. Hitchcock, get from him the 
‘Record of Results.’ They will delight your soul!” 

I purposely did not take issue with bim then, for I was 
well aware of the constant drafts made on his valuable 
time, and though upward of 20,000 copies of the book 
have been sold since, I did not fe 1 justified in making the 
correction he suggested. For this same Amherst pbysical 
culture he praised so highly—1if Professor Hitchcock’s pub- 
lished report is correct—is not doing half what should be © 
done for the bodies of our professional men, nor for their 
health when they will most need it; namely, in after life. 
And yet Amherst is doing more in this direction than al- 
most any other college. Harvard has wakened up at 
last, and, with .easily the foremost gymnasium in the 
world, has at its head an educated physician of sixteen 
years’. experience in bodily culture. But in the great 
majority of our schools and colleges what can and 
should be done for the body—not to bring out athletes at 
all, but healthy and efficient men and women—is practical- 
ly unknown and unattempted. If in odd minutes snatched 
from exacting professional work I can here and there help 
stir some up to get and keep for themselves good bodies— 
not one-tenth as hard a task to most persons as obtaining 
a good moral or mental education, needing scarcely an 
hour a day and practically no outlay of money—it will 
gratify, Yours faithfully, BLAIKIE, 

NEw York, Dec. 28th, 1880. 


Religions 


‘Evangelization in France.—The Commission to raise an 
American fund for the evangelization of France, at their 
meeting, noted in our last issue, listened to the report of 
their Secretary, the Rev. A. F. Beard, who has been as-— 
sisting M. Réveiilaud. and Rev. George Theo. Dobbs in 
making their mission to this country effective. It ap- 
peared from a summarized statement that from October 1st 
to December 22d this French Protestant deputation in 
eighty-one days held seventy-one public services, and in 
almost every case to very large and greatly interested au- 
diences. They bad spoken in thirteen different States, to- 
gether with Canada, and in the District of Columbia, and 
have held thirty-four public services in eleven Sundays. 
The results of this work were considered tirst in the way 
ofinfluence. A recital of interesting incidents indicating 
the impressions which had been made was received by the 
Commission with very close attention. The deputation 
found the American people, for the most part, unprepared | 
for this great religious uprising, so suddenly has it come, 
and many pastors were better acquainted with tbe re- 
ligious condition of Central Asia and Africa than they 
were with that of France. Influential pastols in influen- 
tial churches often knew but little of the work, and to the 
people the story of the French brethren waz wholly new. 
Those who had turned observant eyes toward France 
were the very few. The little book written by Rev. L. 
W. Bacon, D.D., which was printed as a foreign grant 
by the American Tract Society, which described the new 
reformation, had been invaluable. It brought lignt and 
knowledge to pasters and people, prepared the way for the 
representatives of the Commission, and kindled expecta- 
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tion everywhere. The tour in the West was full of inter- 
est, but the pecuniary returns were less satisfactory 
than inthe East. At the National Council in St. Louis, 
that body paused to hear the tidings of the work of God 
in France, and paused again to commend the cause to 
their churches, and exhort them to generous re- 
membrance in contributions. Peculiar interest was 
awakened in Montreal, and a beginning made in 
the way of permanent results. Many special gifts were 
announced, some of them to be in the future. There is 
expectation of some which are very large. In all of our 
large cities a deep impression has been made, which if fol- 
lowed up would be productive of grand results. Several 
persons of peculiar fitness stand ready to enter upon the 
hopeful work if the American churches shall be disposed 
to send them to France as ordained missionaries. As to 
financial returns, they are as yet but partial. Many im- 


portant places have not forwarded the collections taken, 


and many more contributions are promised. What has 
been received—about $12,000, in ‘‘plate collections”—it is 
thought will not behalf of the whole amount. Generous 
contributions are promised in addition to these. The re- 
sults have been such as to show that if this work could be 
properly developed it would be the most attractive cause, 
as it is the most strategic one, that appeals to the Ameri- 
can people. ‘ France in suspense is the Church’s opportu- 
nity.’’ The report concluded by saying that everywhere 
the representatives of the Commission were received with 
a Christian sympatby which could not have been more 
hearty to the members of the Commission themselves, M. 
Réveiullaud and Mr. Dodds were to the last degree self- 
denying in their devotion and unsparing in their labors, 
The final consideration was, What shall now be done with 
respect to this evident call? Here is an open door of 
great promise. The white fields of France cannot be 
reaped by spasmodic effort.. What can be done to make 


this work permanent? Ifthe question is difficult it should 


not therefore be avoided. We should find a way or make 
one, This report,of which the above is a mere abstract, 
was commended and ordered to be printed for general 
distribution. The Commission then adjourned, to meet 
again to consider the important questions raised in the 
paper. 

The Case of the Rev. Myron Adams.—The Ontario Asso- 
ciation of Congregational ministers has withdrawn fellow- 
ship from the Rev. Myron Adams, of Rochester, on account 
of bis fundamental departure from the views of the As- 
scciation respecting Gospel truth. After prolonged personal 
interviews and correspondence with Mr. Adams by com- 
mittee the Association have come to thisaction, and they 
publish a minute stating the reasons for it. These are: 
First, that Mr. Adams is thoroughly unsettled in his re- 
ligious belief, neither able to make any clear statement 
nor to assent to any made by others. Secondly, that he 
regards sin as a misfortune rather thana guilt, and the 
sinner one to be pitied rather than blamed. Third, that 
hig views of the atonement and of regeneration are mys- 
tical and misleading (what those views are, does not 
appear from the public minutes); that*‘he denies the truth of 
endless punishment. Fifth, that he employs his pulpit 
against the faith of the Pilgrim fathers and against his 
brethren in the churches; and, sixth, that he furnishes no 
satisfactory Scriptural or rational basis for his belief, but 
“relies on impressions which he seems to mistake for 
inspiration.’’ The Association expresses its pain at the 
duty imposed upon it, and the hope that he may be led to 
such views of God's word as may render possible a 
restoration of fellowship. The proceedings form a nota- 
ble contrast to those of some ecclesiastical courts within 
the memory of say the present generation in that the 
action in this case is based not upon a departure from tra- 
ditional beliefs, but upon the fact that no Scriptural basis 
is even claimed for this departure, and that the views 
taught are inconsistent with any true Gospel work for the 
salvation of sinners through the life, teachings and death 
of Jesus Christ. 


Practical Preaching.—The Chicago ministers have been 
discussing the essentials of practical preaching. Mr. 
Eaton, who started the discussion, said: 1. Largely it is 
doctrinal, right practice being based on right doctrine, 
that is, on truth; 2. Spiritual truth presented in a way to 
be spiritually discerned, and fitted to bring the hearer 
into sympathetic relations to the spirit of Gospel truth; 
3. Spirited, the preacher being at the top of his condition 
and putting in every ounce of his manhood; 4. Varied, to 
suit and match the exact need of the present time, not 
dealing with doctrine as a mere ‘‘theclogy,” but always 
with a view to effect in character and conduct. Others 
ssid: Practical preaching is that which makes the im- 
pression, ‘‘ Now something's got to be done;”’ ** Woe is me 
if T preach not the Gospel ;” the man whose preaching 
awakens a deep consciousness of the will of God, anda 
deep sense of the needs of men, and succeeds, in some 


measure, in turning men from sin,-uses ‘ practical” 


preaching; so is that which makes the impression that the 
minister is dead in earnest to do them good; it ‘‘ does 
more good to feed a flock of sheep than to whip them;”’ 
does not ‘‘throw a whole apothecary’s store at a sick man, 
but suits the medicines to the spécific malady ;” and prac- 
tical preaching is such as the woman had in mind when 
she said, that it first made her feel that she was bad, that 
she wanted to be better, that she could be, and that she 


The Growth of Scottish Sentiment toward Disestablish- 
ment is steady and marked. The United Presbyterian 
Synod's Committee on disestablishment has adopted the 
following resolutions: ‘‘1. That the time has come when 
the ‘necessity off disestablishment in soreness should be 
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‘systematically advocated in Parliament, and urged on 


theGovernment. 2. That the constant multiplication of 
questions in this Parliament, and the efforts to exclude 
disestablishment from any place among them, render it 
necessary, without prejudice to questions of emergency, 
to vindicate its claim to Parliamentary consideration and 
timely settlement, 3. That in view of the long-felt in- 
justice and grievance of the estabJishment in Scotland, 
the increased boldness of its assumptions and exactions 
in the assessments for churches and manses and other- 
wise, the position and numbers of those in the constitu- 
encies and Liberal ranks who demand disestablishment 
as an act of redress and justice, and in view of its highest 
bearings, the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
State Church in Scotland is a measure morally called for 
and urgent, and entitled to the early attention of Govern- 
ment and Parlizment. 4. That the supporters of dises- 
tablishment in Parliament, especially Scotch members, 
are summoned by events to give earnest consideration to 
the best means of introducing the question of disestablish- 
mentin Scotland into Parliament next session.”’ 


A New Line of Discussion.—The Calcutta Sunday 
‘*‘ Mirror ” reports a suggestive line of debate. At the last 


meeting of the Brahmo Missionary Conference the ques-- 


tion under consideration was whether the members had 
real respect for each other’s character. Though they 
were engaged in the same good work and were identified 
in the fellowship of their church, there were no doubt 
special traits in each missionary’s character which distin- 
guished him from the rest, and indicated the particular 
line of personal development designed for each by Provi- 
dence. Itseemed, therefore, to the Conference desirable 
to find out the distinguishing and predominant features in 
the character of the members, so that they might hate 
none, and honor and follow each other. The following 
distinctive characteristics were set forth: Forgiveness, 
Unselfishness, Veracity, Poverty, Asceticism, Servitude, 
Continence, Humility, Independence, Energy, Rising 
above Circumstances, Civility, Forbearance, Obedience 
and Impartial Regard. 


More Trouble for the Scotch Free Church.—The “organ 
question,’’ which in Scotland and Ireland seems to be a 
burning question among the Presbyterians, is likely to 
come to the front in the Free Church through the action 
of the congregation of St. Luke’s at Broughty Ferry. 
That congregation has for some time used a harmonium 
at its church meetings, and when it was proposed to use 
it also at the Sabbath services no opposition was made. 
Accordingly on a recent Sunday,the singing on the Lord’s 
day was assisted by the harmonium. The matter came 
up before the Dundee Free Presbytery, and though no 
resolution was taken by that body, Dr. Begg and those 
who like him present an adamantine front to the use of 
instruments in church music will not allow the offense 
to pass. This unfortunate church is open at both ends— 
that is, through the pulpit and the choir—to discord. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The First Baptist Church of Brooklyn has extended a 
call to the Rev. Dr. D. C. Eddy, of Boston, to become its 
pastor. 

—The Rev. George T. Stansberry, pastor of the Willoughby 
Avenue Baptist Churcb, Brooklyn, has resigned on account 
of ill health. 

—The Rev. Y. Peyton Morgan, for two years rector of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church of the Atonement, Brooklyn, 
has resigned and will enter the Episcopal Church. 

—The International Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations have published a list of “three hundred 
topics for the prayer meetings of 1881,” for the use of pastors, 
Association secretaries, and others active in Christian work. 

—The Interseminary Missionary Alliance bas appointed a 
publication committee in the various seminaries connected 
with it, and invites missionaries, pastors, and all others inter- 
ested in missionary work to forward items concerning that 


work, or any other information which may increase the in- 


tellig-nce and general interest in missionary enterprises. 

—The trustees of Cornell University have appropriated 
$50,000 for the building and equipment of a physical depart- 
ment; $10,000 for the building and equipment of veterinary 
and anatomical departments; $10,000 for a greenbouse and 
other equipments for a botanical department; $20,000 for the 
library ; and $10,000 for civil engineering and other depart- 
ments. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The South Church, New Britain, Conn., has recently 
raised $20,000, by which all indebtedness on church and par- 
sovage is removed and a fund of several thousand is provided 
for repairs and improvements. 

—The Independent Christian Society, of Gloucester, Mass., 
founded by Jobn Murray, the pioneer preacher of Univer- 
salism in this country, celebrated the centennial anniversary 
of the establishment of the old Murray Church, the frat 
Universalist church in America, Dec. 26. 

—Mr. Joseph Cook is meeting with great success in Bog. 
land and Scotland. He gave five lectures in Edinburg in 
eight days, and on each occasion the audiences crowded the 
room to repletion. A prominent minister said that no one 
could remember such gatherings in Edinburg except when 
Mr. Gladstone spoke last spring. Mr. Cook is the recipient 
of many social attentions as well. 

—The ‘‘ Connecticut Congregational Club” had a spirited 
meeting at Memorial Hall, Hartford, Dec. 21st, Forefathers’ 
Day, with morning and afternoon sessions dining at a neigh- 
boring hotel. The chair was occupied by the Hon. Benjamin 
Douglass. The Rev. Dr. L. Bacon read a paper on “The Provi- 
dential Selection and Training of the Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England,” which will be printed by the club. The Rev. 
C. J. Hill opened a lively discussion on ** The Recent National 
Council.”’ 

—The seminary at Nortbfield, Mass., established by tbe 
efforts of Mr. Mcody is very full, having an attendance of 

about 100 pupils,and applications are to numerous that a 
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building twice the size could be readily filled. The expert- 

ment of baving Indian girls in the school promises to be very 

successful, their rank in scholarship being very creditable. 

The seminary needs greatly a library, and will appreciate 

thoroughly any donations of good standard works, Biblical, - 
scientific or literary, which may be sent to them. 


THE WEST. 

—A Gospel mission and reading room has recently been es- 
tablished at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago. Contributions 
of magazines and papers are asked for. 

—The Congregational Theological Seminary at Chicago has 
just bad its mid-winter examinations, with the very best re- 
sults. Colonel Hammond bas offered the seminary a gift of 
$20,000, conditioned on raising $60,000 more by April, 1882. 

—The Rey. Dr. Ryder, of Chicago.called by the Universalist 
Church in this city, whose pulpit is left vacant by the death 
of Dr. Chapin, has notified his Chicago congregation that he 
will remain with them provided the debt of $50,C00 on the 
church shail be paid by the Ist of January, and the people — 
have decided to raise the amount. 

—The Congregational Club of St. Paul, Mion., and vicinity 
celebrated Foretathe1’s Day, Dec. 22d, at Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis. The ladies provided a bountiful supper, after 
which came speeches by the president of the club, W. S. Pat- 
ter on the “Puritan Idea;"’ by Prof. S. S. Taylor, on tbe 
* Puritan Idea of Education ;’’ by Dr. Dance, on the *“* West- 
ern Type of Puritanism ;” by Prof. G. Huntingion, on *“ Puri- 
tan Women and their Successors;” and by A. B. Nettleton, 
on the “ Puritan of the Future.” There was fine music also, 
and the occasion was every way delightful. 

—The First Congregational Cnourch, Mansfield, Ohio, of 
which the Rey. Frank Russell is pastor, held its annual meet- 
ing December 13th. The membership of the church is now 
456. During the last year the congregation bas steadily in- 
creased; three prayer-meetings are held by the pastor each 
week, and there is much enthusiasm in the prosecution of 
the Biblical studies which he is conducting in regular course 
Tbe outside work of the church, its spirit and the amount 
which it contributes for its own support and for missionary 
purposes indicate the presence of a warm and earnest spirit- 
ual life. 

—ghe four theological seminaries, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, Methodist and Baptist, in and about Chicago, have 
becn anxious, as far as possible, to have the meeting held at 
New Brunswick, N. J., in the interests of missions, repeated 
in the West. Accordingly the meeting was held December 2d 
at Dr. Goodwin’s church. An audience of six hundred or eight 
hundred gathered. Four young men, one from each seminary, 
took part in the exercises; the young man from the Presby- 
terian seminary speaking upon The Church in its Relation to 
the Missionary Movement; the young man from the Methodist 
seminary tried to show How the Minister may Interest His 
People in Missions; the Congregationalist spoke upon the 
Right Attitude of Young Men toward Home Missions, and 
made a most excellent address; while the Baptist showed 
very convincingly and eloquently that selfishness is the 
chiefest hindrance that modern evangelization has to en- 
counter. The four addresses, which occupied about three 
quarters of an hour, were followed by an address from Dr, 
Pierson, of Detroit, in which he pleaded most earnestly the 
cause of missions both in the home and the foreign field. 
His address was full of facts and figures and generalization, 
and made a deep impression upon those who were so fortu- 
nate as to hearit. The meeting must do great good. 


THE SOUTH. 

—The Northern and Southern Presbyterians of Louisville 
joined in Thanksgiving services lust year for the first time 
since the war. 

—The Central Congregational’ Churcb, New Orleans (Dr. F. 
8. Alexander’s), is enjoying a spiritual awakening whicb bas 
added 48 to the number, of whom 31 bave already been receir- 
ed into fellowship, making 190 added in Dr. Alexander’s five 
years of pastorate. At the Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn., a quiet work bas been going on that has moved the 
whole school. At Fisk University, Nasbville, a score or more 
of the students have taken a stand for the Divine Master, 
These institutions are ail under the auspices of ihe American 
Missionary Association. 

FOREIGN. 


—Of the $370,000 required for the endowment of the new 
Anglican Bishopric cf Southwell, $250,000 bas been sub- 
scribed. 

—A meeting of Anglican Bishops at Lambeth Palace was 
announced for December 7th to consider the workings of the 
Burials act. 

—The Bishop of Manchester protests against the extrava- 
gant cost of many modern parsonage houses, sometimes 
rupnipng up to nearly $15,000, and out of all proportion to the 
value of the living. 

—Tnhe Giasgow Free Presbytery has been havinga very warm 
discussion on the Robertson Smith case. Some of the younger 
ministers proposed a resolution condemning tbe recent ac- 
tion of the Commission. The motion was supported by Pro- 
fessors Bruce, Candlish and Lindsay. Dr. Adam spoke against 
the motion, which was lost by a vote of ninety-six to fift 

—Several secessious to Rome are announced from the Sou 
Seas. Dr. Duff, son of the late Moderator of the Presbyterian 


‘| Churcn, has, it is announced, with bis wife and family, been 


received into the Roman Catholic Church in New Zealand. 
Five Wesleyan ministers at Dunedin have applied to.the 
bishop for ordination. He has ordained one, and the others 
are on probation. 

—At a private consistory, December 12th, the Pope an- 
nounced the creation of Monsignor Hasson as Cardinal, the 
appoiniment of the Rev. Uiloa Larrios to be Bishop of 
Nicaragua, the transfer of Bishop Hogan from St. Joseph, 
Mo., to Kansas City, Mo.; Bishop Feeban from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Chicago, and Bishop Corrigan from Newark, N. J., 
to New York ; the creation of several Cardinals in petto, and 
the appointment of several French and Spanish Bishops and 
Bishops in partibus infidelium. 

—The Suoday-schoois of Antwerp celebrated the Sunday- 
school Centenary November 23d and 24th. On the evening 
of the 23d services were held in the English churcb, conduct- 
ed by the Rev. Robert Bynp, rector of the church, and the 
Rev. C. R. Treat, chaplain of the Seaman’s Bethel, assisted by 
alarge choir. On the following evening a tea was given to 
the three Sunday-schools by the Misses Wood, English resi- 
dents of Antwerp. Mr. Wood, the father of these young 
ladies, is a manufacturer, and the schools were founded in 
connection with his woolen factory in the suburbs of the oity 
many years ago, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Ve, No. 1. 


Hooks and Authors. 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS.’ 

Doctor Doran was the most eminent and interesting 
follower of the school of authors founded by the elder 
Disraeli, the gossipers of literature and history. 
What Disraeli did in illustrating the romance connect- 
ed with men of letters, Doran did in selecting and 
dressing up the titbits of history. Like Disraeli, he 
was a patient bookworm, with a very keen eye for 
what is striking, dramatic and curious; only his field 
was the broader one of public and national events. 
Dr. Doran may be said to have been superior to his 
predecessor in mapy qualifications for this kind of 
literary patchwork. His style is better than Disraeli’s ; 
his ability to discern what is likely to be popular in in- 
cident and treatment was larger and more exact. 
Mr. Stoddard says in his preface to these volumes, 
‘‘The impression they leave on the miud is one of 
respect for his talcnts, which were solid rather than 
showy, and for his reading, which was extensive 
rather than pedantic.” Yet we cannot help thiuking 
that Dr. Doran evinces more imagination aud a quicker 
sense of the picturesque than the author of the 
‘‘ Amenities’? and ‘‘Quarrels” of authors. It has 
often been discussed whether such books, made up by 
selections of the pith and romance of historical events 
and characters, is a boon or an injury to the reading 
public; whether they do not make learning patchy and 
indispose readers to the more solid nutriment of the 
serious portions of history. It seems to be very 
like picking the plums out of a pudding or ab- 
stracting the moss‘roses from a bouquet. Where 
the plums are eaten first, the rest of the pud- 
ding is apt to be left uneaten; where the moss 
roses are taken out of the bouquet and nourished, 
the heliotropes and smilax usually find speedy ob- 
livion in the waste-basket. So we are tempted to 
desert the dry records of war and policies in history 
if some kind and patient Dr. Doran picks out for us 
the romantic episodes which form the plums of the 
historical pudding. On the other hand, it may be said 
that many will read such a book as that before us who 
otherwise would read no history at all; and these get 
at least a smattering of facts, and here and there may 
even, by such a pabulum, acquire a taste for history 
itself. 

Dr. Doran showed himself not incapable of humor 
by inventing the very title of these volumes. Tocom- 
pare the sway of scepters to a trade, and to regard 
reigning as a business, is to be amusing, though rather 
grimly so. Dr. Doran goes on to prove that, in many 
cases, it has been a very vexatious and unprofitable 
business indeed. His pen takes a wide sweep; the 
space he traverses is no less in extent than from the 
Scripture kings down to ex-monarchs who are 
still in the land of the living ; from Hoshea, the ruler 
of Israel, to the hapless Ferdinand of Austria. We are 
told, in gossiping vein, about the dethroned sover- 
eigns of the ancient East; of Britain and Great 
Britain, from Caractacus to James II.; of France, from 
the ‘‘ Lazy Kings ” to King Philippe ; of the Corsican, 
Dutch, Bohemian, Hungarian, Bavarian, and Polish 
potentates who lost their thrones ; of German empe- 
rors, from Charles the Fat to Ferdinand, the uncle of 
Austria’s present ruler; of the murdered Roman em- 
perors, the deposed Byzantiue lords and the Papal 
dynasty ; of the unlucky Tsars, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Turks and Scandinavians. Thus, all ages and peoples 
seem to have been thoroughly ransacked, and the gos- 
sip about the royalties runs smoothly on, with unpre- 
tentious but appreciative style, through the two 
volumes. The record ends at a period about 
thirty years ago, the last of the deposed 
_ monarchs described being Louis Philippe and the 
Austrian Ferdinand. Since that period events have 
made sad havoc with crowns and their wearers; and 
probably, had Dr. Doran lived, he would have been 
tempted to add to his list the not less striking exam- 
ples of monarchs out of business which have occurred 
within the past quarter of a century. Mr. Stoddard, 
indeed misses nothing in the volumes, “ unless it be 
the downfall of Napoleon II]. at Sedan, and the epi- 
logue of that stupendous tragedy, when the Prince 
Imperial fell in an ignoble war ;” and these events he 
considers ‘‘ too recent and too dark” for Doranesque 
illustration. We are inclined to disagree with the 
accomplished editor in this. If Mr. Stoddard, with his 
facile and graceful pen, had seen fit to add not only 
Napoleon III. and his heir, but Queen Isahella, the de- 
posed Italian Dukes, the Counts of Chambord and of 
Paris, Don Carlos, and the Sultan Murad to Dr. Do- 
ran’s accounts, we are sure that the supplement would 
have been read with a deeper interest than the original 
work itself. As it is, the field, so far, is left free to 
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some younger Doran, to follow up the track opened 
out by the elder. 

The publishers have issued the volumes in an ex- 
ceedingly neat and tempting form. In their exterior 
the books make a handsome and alluring appearance 
on the book shelves. We feel grateful, too, to Mr. 
Stoddard, for a very intelligible index, which, in these 
days of indexless books, is deserving of distinct men- 
tion and approbation. Butit is inexcusable to put on 
the title-page of a book issued in November, 1880, the 
date ‘‘1881.” It is a misstatement of a fact which 
might, in the future, become an important one, espe- 
cially if adopted generally by publishers; nor can we 
conceive any possible use or advantage such a deliber- 
ate inaccuracy can have, evenin a commercial point 
of view. 


Select Works of Edgar Allen Poe, Poetical and Prose, 
with a new memoir by R. H. Stoddard. Household edi-~ 
tion. (New York: W. J. Widdleton.) This volume ad- 
mirably carries out the editor’s aim by ‘‘ presenting the 
different phases of Poe’s genius, which assumed the three- 
fold fcrm of poet, romancer and critic.’’ Not the least 
valuable part of the work is the memoir, which fitly pre- 
faces the book and qualifies the reader to intelligently 
enjoy it. Mr. Stoddard has written of Poe with commend- 
able candor and charity. He has neither extenuated nor 
concealed, but with high and genuine respect for his work 
has endeavored to draw with fidelity the often obscure 
outlines of the character and career he has undertaken to 
depict. He lacks, it is true, the profound critical insight 
of Mr. Stedman, but he shares with him the qualifications 
of poetic sympathy with the aims and methods of one to 
whose fame both have rendered substantial service. The 
book contains all the poems which have fastened them- 
selves in the memory of the world and of which no one 
who desires to understand the literary development of the 
age can afford to be ignorant. They have a unique tone 
concerning the purity and truth of which critics may dis- 
cuss as long as they please, but which early caught the 
ear of the world, and as yet there is little evidence of a 
broken spell. It comprises also the most characteristic of 
those tales in which the tragic and the bizarre are inter- 
woven with wonderful art and with a dexterity which 
wins the judgment quite as much as the imagination, and 
it includes a series of critical papers which attracted 
genera! attention at the time of their first appearance, and 
which exhibit more perfectly than anything else from 
his pen the poet’s marvelous powerof analysis. Concern- 
ing Poe’s character men will continue to discuss and to 
reach different conclusions, but among the most thought- 
ful and competent judges there is entire unanimity of 
opinion in granting to him the possessiou of extraordinary 
literary gifts. In the smooth and somewhat imitative 
mood ot our earlier literature his was a distinct and indi- 
vidual genius which produced some striking and enduring 
works of literary art. No American can ignore Poe, how- 
ever much he may be repelled by some passages in his 
history. Like Byron, he commands attention even when 
he cannot command respect, and this Household Edition 
of his best works will be of value in extending a just 
knowledge of his genius and his career. 


Locke. By Thomas Fowler, Professor of Logic in the 
University of Oxford. (Harper & Brothers.) As one of 
the series of Morley’s ‘* English Men of Letters,’ Professor 
Thomas Fowler, of Oxford, has given in a compact form, 
butin a clearand comprehensive way, the life and works of 
perhaps the most influential Englishman of the seventeenth 
century. Though Locke isnot popularly associated with 
any such splendid achievements as make the names of 
Bacon and of Newton so illustrious, yet neither of these 
kings of men has ruled over so wide or so various an em- 
pire as he. He was a shy and sickly boy and a still sickly 
and timid man, never putting himself forward, preferring 
rather to shun observation and to live in retirement than 
in public life, but he did a work which it is not too much 
to say changed the condition of every Englishman of that 
time and actually modifies the life of every person living 
in the civilized world to-day. While bis greatest and best 
known work, the ** Essay on the Human Understanding,” 
has doubtless had a larger influence, in Europe and 
America, on the course of speculative thought than any 
other book written during the last 200 years, his ‘' Letters 
on Toleration,” his two *‘ Treatises on Government,”’ his 
‘“*Thoughts on Education,” his ‘*Conduct of the Understand- 
ing,” his ‘‘Considerations upon Interest and Value,” and the 


r “* Reasonableness of Christianity ” have changed politics, 


and theories of education, and men’s views and practices 
in business and morals and religion. The Church and the 
State, the family and the individual life as found to-day, 
have all been affected by them. The questions which he 
started and the trains of thought which he set in opera- 
tion enter now into a thousand theories which surround 
us like some unseen element in the atmosphere of which 
perhaps we never think, yet which we inhale with every 
breath. Locke was a man of great simplicity of charac- 
ter, kind, patient, candid, free from passion and from 
prejudice, singularly tolerant of opinions which differed 
from his own, though tenacious himself of opinions which 
he deemed well supported—an honest,healthy soul, though 
in so sickly a body, whose faith was as conspicuous as his 
philosophy and whose greatness of character does not 
suffer in comparison with the greatness of his intellectual 
endowments. 


The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament. With an 
English Translation, and with various Readings an eae 
ica] Notes, (J. Wiley & Sons.) Of course the jd 
ister reads the Old Testam ant habitually at | 


and in private devotions in the original Hebrew; but the 
ideal minister is an exceptional man. There are not a 
great many ministers who can read the Scriptures even 
in the Greek without continual reference to a dictionary 
and a grammar, but there are comparatively few minis- 
ters who cannot get considerable light on the meaning of 
the English version by constant and ready reference to 
the Greek original. For such, the edition of the New 
Testament published by Bagster, with the Greek and Eng- 
lish in parallel columns, is an invaluable aid; in reading 
and studying the Old Testament the Septuagint will be 
scarcely less serviceable. If the minister will keep this 
edition lying on bis library table, will habitually read and 
study in and refer to it, so as to grow into a habit of re- 
ferring to the Greek whenever he is in doubt respecting 
the exact significance of any text, he will find his knowl- 
edge of Greek and his familiarity with it growing by a 
very simple and easy process, and his power to use the 
Bible and his acquaintance with the Bible increasing in 
the same ratio. Add to this that the Septuagint throws 
more light on the meaning of the New Testament than 
acquaintance with either classical or ecclesiastical Greek— 
for though Christ and Paul, the latter especially, did not 
always use Greek terms with the same meaning which was 
attached to them by the earlier or even contemporaneous 
Jewish authors, and though the largeness and profuncity 
of their religious experience compelled them to import 
into words a fullness of meaning which before they did 
not bear, nevertheless the Palestinean use of Greek is the 
best guide we have to the New Testament meaning of 
Greek, and the Septuagint is the best guide we have to the 
Palestinean. A brief introduction gives a historical ac- 
count of the Septuagint version. 


Henry Martyn. By Charles D. Bell? D.D. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) The series of biographies of the ‘*‘ Heroes 
of Christian History,” of which this is one, cannot fail to 
interest and quicken a multitude of readers. The workis | 
always more important than the worker, yet the world 
can ill afford to forget those whose energy and piety have 
added so largely to the real treasures of life. This brief 
but comprehensive story of the life and work of Henry 
Martyn leaves a double impression on the mind: of his 
thorough consecration and his lack of proper care of him- 
self. It is sad to see a noble, gifted worker lessening the 
pumber of his days- bv fasting and the neglect of needed 
periods of rest. Let us bave the consuming zeal that 
knows no restraint rather than the deadness that feels no 
aspiration; but if there can be such balance as to prolong 
usefulness, the gain is greater. There is still a mighty 
inspiring power in this missionary bero. Brilliant in his 
studies, flaming in bis zeal, spiritual] in his thought, earn- 
est in his preaching, Christly in his living, panting for the 
heathen districts of India, no wonder that his Jife was 
quickly consumed in ardent, unremitting toils. Persecu- 
tion was welcome. His scholarship was shown in his 
translation of the New Testament.and Psalms into the 
Persian tongue amid many difficulties. With startling 
bravery, alone in the Persian palace amid the learned of 
the time, he stood and ‘‘ advocated, without flinching, the 
claims of the Christian faith.’”’ At the age of thirty-two, 
while journeying toward home, ‘“‘either a victim to the 
plague or sinking under the fever which had so greatly 
reduced his strength,’’ he rose to loftier toils and higher 
companionships. Far from home and friends, no kinsman 
near, no friend to cheer, neither in India nor England, 
Christ was doubtless dearer than ever to him. His name 
is a watchword in many lands, and this book will bea 
means of grace to many pondering on their duty to the 
world that lieth in darkness. 

Pictorial Field Book of the Civil War in the United 
States. By Benson J. Lossing. Illustrated by several 
hundred engravings. (Hartford: T. Belknap.) This isa 
new edition of a work which has already had favorable 
reception in the United States. The author is well known 
by his valuable contributions to American bistory in the 
‘‘Field Book of the American Revolution,” and of the 
‘¢ War of 1812,’ and other kindred works. In preparing 
for this book, as in preparing for the preceding ones, he 
visited all thechief battle places described in the narra- 
tive, and obtained official reports from both sides, waiting 
for this purpose until the war was ended before he be- 
gan the work of writing his history. He had special fa- 
cilities given him in letters of introduction and teeom- 
mendation, not only from the-several departments of the 
Government, but also from President Lincoln himself, 
His narrative begins with ths disruption of the Dermio 
cratic party at the Charlestow Convention in 1860, and 
ends with the disbanding of the armies in 1865. The ittue- 
trations, which are very numerous, are as characteristic a 
feature of this as of the two preceding works, to which it 
may fairly be called a kind of sequel. These illustrations 
include picturesof every kind of vessel used on the ocean 
and in the rivers, torpedo boats, the various forms of 
weapons, military customs, army badges, tents, forts and 
other defenses, views of the battle-fields, prisons and 
other places made famous during the war, fac-similes of: 
documents, among them a perfect copy of President Lin- 
coln’s Prociamation of Emancipation, meaals, geograph- 
ical and topographical maps, etc. Fora popular history 
of the Civil War for the home circle, and especially for: 
the young readers, we know of nothing better than this. 
work. 

A Manual ef Classical Literature. By Charles Morris. 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) This book contains, as its. 
title-page declares, biographical and critical notices of the 
principal Greek and Roman authors, with illustrative ex- 
tracts from their works; also a brief suryey of the rise ow 
proguess of the various forms of literature, with . 
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need of those who have a desire to. know classical litera- 
ture, but who, from lack of knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages, and from their inability to procure the 
numerous and expensive translations of the Greek and 
Latiu writers, are unable to make acquaintance with those 
authors at first hand. However people may differ as to 
the place which ought to be given to classical culture ina 
liberal education, there is universal agreement that he 
who would familiarize himself with the best modern liter- 
ature must have some acquaintance with classical writers. 
Modern poems, criticisms, essays, and every form of writ- 
ing are full of allusions to the great literary creations of 
Greece and Rome; our literary standards are still in a 
measure the standards which Greek genius and taste im- 
posed upon contemporaneous thought; and in fact our 
whole literary development sti]l draws its life in part from 
these ancient roots. Such a book as this, therefore, if it 
be trustworthy in its statements and eomprehensive in its 
range, must be a great convenience to general readers. 
Mr. Morris seems to be amply equipped by scholarship for 
the task which he has undertaken. His notices of the vari- 
ous writers, while they are necessarily condensed, are full 
enough to contain all the essential facts and are written 
in an attractive style. 

' The Human Race, and other Sermons by the late Rev. 
Frederick W. Robertson, M.A. (London: C. Kegan, Paul 
& Co.) The appearance of another volume of the late Mr. 
Robertson’s sermons will be a welcome surprise to the 
many who have derived comfort and help from those 
already in print, and who did not know that there were 
others still unpublished. The pres:nt volume comprises 
thirty-two sermons, preached in Cheltenham, Oxford and 
Brighton between the years 1846 and 1852. The one which 
gives the title to the book, and which is one of his most 
characteristic discourses, was delivered April 26th, in the 
former year, at Cheltenham. Many of them are only 
fregmentary notes from which the sermon was to be sub- 
sequently amplified, but even these are in their way not 
less helpful or suggestive than the extended discourses, 
and partake of the stimulating character which marks all 
of Mr. Robertson’s work. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
an American edition of these sermons, of which we have 
as yet seen no announcement, may be promptly brought 
out. The few volumes thit were conveyed from England 
upon publication there a few weeks since were speedily 
caught up at a cost which found its only justification in 
the scarcity of the book and the value of its contents. 


Epochs of Ancient History. Troy; its Legend, History, 
and Literature. With a sketch of the Topography of the 
Troad, in the light of recent investigation. By S. G. Ben- 
jamin, M.A. With map. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This is 
a capital little volume. One of the characteristics of this 
age is the increase of appetite for classical knowledge, 
with a comparative decrease of technical classical study. 
Without going quite as far as Ralph Waldo Emerson in 
laying original classics away on the shelf, it is at least safe 
to assume that the great mass of American readers will 
acquaint themselves with the ancient life and lore, if at 
all, at second hand. The number who can ever read 
Homer in the original must be very smajl; the number of 
college students even who get any acquaintance with the 
Homeric story through technical reading of Homer’s 
Greek is not large. Any English reader who will take 


this story—and it is written in the admirable English for 


which the author has acquired a just fame among all 
readers of American periodical literature—and will follow 
it by the book on Homer, in the ‘‘ Ancient Classics,” pub- 
lished by Lippincott, will know mure of the story of Troy 
than most college graduates know a year after their 
graduation. . 

Gesenius’s Greek Grammer. By Edward C. Mitchel. 
(Warren F. Draper, Andover.) This is the grammar of 
Gesenius, revised and enlarged on the basis of the latest 
edition of it by Prof. E. Kautzsch, and from other recent 
authorities. It represents the most advanced stage of the 
science of Hebrew grammar. The use of the book is facil- 
itated by indexes of subjects, of illustrated texts, and of 
Hebrew words, making its entire contents available to the 
student. It may be questioned whether the new ortho- 
graphy of certain familiar grammatical terms, as waw for 
vav, is animprovement. It would be amusing to hear an 
American try to pronounce such asyllable. It is proper 


- to add that Mr. Mitchel appears to avail himself of whole 


paragraphs from Dr. Conant’s translation of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth German editions. Jt is true that he is 
following the traditions; for Dr. Davies, in his translation 
of the fourteenth edition, edited by Dr. Rédiger, reprinted 
Dr. Conant’s edition word for word, wherever the two 
editions coincided, as they did in large measure. The best 
modern journalism would think it moral to give credit in 
such cases. 

Drifted Snow-Flakes; or, Poetical Gatherings from 
many Authors, (Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co.) This 
volume contains two series of selected poems, the first 
series being a second edition of a previous publication. The 
value of a collection of this character depends entirely up- 


on the taste and judgment of the editor ; the result may 


be a heterogeneous mass of ill-selected material, or it may 
be a cumulative expression of aspiration and experience 
which shall tempt the reader to return again and again as 
to a fountain of freshness and strength. In the present 
instance most of the poems gathered from the great field 
of religious poetry are such as have found favor with the 
reading public and will be welcomed in this attractive and 
permanent form. It would have been more satisfactory if 
names of authors had been more generally appended to 
the selections. These are in the main well made, and the 


: volume will doubtless be minister of joy to those who 
have malig in darkened end climbed great heights | 


of exaltation, but who are unable to describe or express 
these deep experiences. 

Alcohol and Hygiene. By Julia Coleman. (The Na- 
tional Temperance Society.) This lesson book claims to be 
elementary and suitable for the younger classes in the 
schools; and while its freedom from technicalities and sci- 
entific terms justifies this claim, itis also suitable for chil- 
dren of a large growth—even adults. It displays in its 
make-up great care and discrimination, is very concise, 
necessarily giving conclusions, not thesteps by which they 
are reached. Yet an appendix contains ample references, 
by which the teacher may learn where proof is to be found. 
The lessons are thirty-four in number, questions are placed 
at the bottom of each page, and a review at the end of each 
lesson for the convenience of the teacher. Cider and the 
lighter wines are classed by the author among the noxious 
things not to Le touched ; total abstinence is recognized as 
the only safe ground. It is even hinted that tobacco is as 
well let alone. The book is worthy of bigh praise, and de- 
serves a place in the family, the public libraries, and in 
the curriculum of our schools. 

Japanese Fairy World. By William Elliot Griffis. 
(Schenectady: James H. Barhyte.) Mr. Griffis has done 
much to initiate the American reading public into the 
mysteries of Japanese political and social life. His long 
residence in Japan, his intelligent and keen observation 
his literary gift, distinctly and eminently qualify bim to 
convey to others the fruits of study and investigation in 
this new and interesting field. In this little volume he 
has collected thirty-four stories which illustrate the work- 
ings of the Japanese imagination rather from the artistic 
than the literary standpoint. In these stories one finds 
the germs of those curious, quaint scenes that are often 
found on lacquered cabinets, fans and other Japanese 
manufactures. The stories in themselves are quaint and 
entertaining. Some of them exhibit great shrewdness and 
keen cbservation, while others are characterized by poetic 
insight. The book is a valuable addition to the rich and 
rapidly increasing literature of childhood. 


Modern Society. By Julia Ward Howe. (Roberts 
Brothers.) This little volume contains two essays which 
embody the author’s observation and study of contempo- 
raneous society. The first of these papers was read before 
the Concord School of Philosophy last summer,an di uthe 
grave discourse of that earnest and decorous body must 
certainly have made a slight discord. Mrs. Howe’s eye 
is keen and her pen incisive, but there are evidences in her 
work of an irresisiible propensity to make points even at 
the expense of entire accuracy. A more sober and philo- 
sophic mood would better have fitted a discussion that 
found its place among the earnest discourses of the Con- 
cord philosophers. Society is a fruitful theme which 
women ought to find rich in suggestion and thought, but it 
isa subject which cannot be laid open to its depths in 
orphic phrases, in brilliantly turned periods, or in spark- 
ling witticisms. Mrs. Howe has generous gifts which she 
does not always use to the best advantage. 

’ A Visit to England. By William Winter. (James R. 
Osgood & Co.) The chapters which compose these vol- 
umes were originally contributed to the ‘‘ Tribune ”’’ in the 
form of letters. Mr. Winter is well known as a dramatic 
critic of large scholarship and long experience. He basa 
fervent sympathy with all that impresses his imagination, 
and a glowing, poetic style. Keenly alive to beauty of 
scenery and historic association, he found in England a 
rich field for sympathetic study of nature and humanity. 
His journey was really a modern pilgrimage to the shrines 


of our ancestral! history, and hisdescriptions are pervaded. 


by a glow and tenderness which take them quite out of the 
range of ordinary narratives oftravel. Mr. Winter’s en- 
thusiasm is often too strong for the free exercise of his 
critical judgment, but he has some delightful gifts as a 

writer, and they are employed to good effect in this book, 


Cerlain Men of Mark. Studies of Living Celebrities. 
By George M. Towle. (Roberts Brothers.) This contains 
seven biographical portraits—portraits rather$than biog- 
raphies—viz.: Gladstone, Bismarck, Gambetta, Beacons- 
field, Castelar, Victor Hugo, John Bright. Mr. Towle is 
well known to the readers of The Christian Union as a 
conse entious student of current history, and as possessing 
remarkable skill m giving the results of his study in a few 
graphic touches. He possesses the pictorial power without 
subordinating to his artistic sense conscientious truthful- 
ness. He lacks somewhat in the critical faculty, writing 
almost invariably, whether with a purpose or because of 
his temperament, in sympathy with the subject of his 
sketch. 

Drifting, by T. Buchanan Read, illustrated from designs 
by Miss L. B. Humphrey (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincots & 
Co.), is an attractive little volume in which a sketchy 
descriptive poem is greatly strengthened by choice illus- 
trations. The landscape studies are mostly Italian 
views, and the best thing in the book is the allegorical fig- 
ure-piece at the end. Miss Humphrey has done some ex- 
cellent work, and her contributions to the interpretation 
of Mr. Read’s poem will not diminish her reputation. The 
volume is attractively printed and bound, and is one of 
the modest but choice efforts of the publishers to supply 
the holiday demand for gift-books. 

Golden Links; or, Thoughts for the Hours. (Philadel- 
phia : E. Claxton & Co.) This little volume is made up 
of selections in prose and poetry for each day in the year. 
and one could do no better perhaps than make some such 
book as this a daily companion, taking from it every morn- 
ing some suggestive thought that might serve as a nucleus 


for the thinking of the day. Most people, when they are 


not actually solving some practical problem, allow their 
minds ,te wander in useless and fruitless ery while, if 


by gentle and patient pressure and direction they gave 
some continuous and worthy turn to their thought they 
would greatly enrich their lives. 


The Little Classics. Edited by Rossiter Johnson. Na- 
ture, Humanity, Authors. These three volumes of the 
Little Classics continue a series which has already become 
classical. There is no better work to have in the library, 
or on shipboard, or in the country, or by the seashore, or 
for brief reading, either to one’s self or aloud in a social 
circle, than these admirable little classics. We speak 
from experience. The volume of Authors is somewhat 
different from the others in its structure and design, being, 
in fact, a very small and compact biographical dictionary. 
It contains articles on over a hundred authors. Of course 
they are very brief. é 

The Cup of Consolation; or, Brightness of the Sick Bed, 
from the Two Great Volumes of Nature and Revelation, 
by An Invalid (Carter & Bros.), is a volume of pleasing 
and healthy reading for the sick, composed of Scripture 
passages and short selections from a very great variety 
of authors. The selections have been carefully and sympa- 
thetically made; some of them are very beautiful. They 
are sO arranged as to give a sentiment or thought for 
every day in the year. 

The Critical Handbook. By E. C. Mitchel. (Warren 
F. Draper, Andover.) This isa useful guide for the un- 
professional reader to the study of the authenticity, can- 
on, and text of the Greek New Testament. The book em- 
bodies, in convenient form, a large amount of information 
on all these subjects. It1is profusely illustrated by tables, 
diagrams, fac-similes, etc., and brings within the reach 
of the common reader facts and conclusions otherwise in- 
accessible to him. 

Leaves Gathered in the Daily Walks of Life. (Philadel- 
phia : E. Claxton & Co.) This neat little volume contains 
a selection from a wide range of religious poetry. Many 
of thgse lyrics which have endeared themselves to Chris- 
tian hearts by reason of some deep personal experience, or 
as giving expression to spiritual aspiration and longing, 
are contained in it, and to many this collection will carry 
consolation and hope. 

The Young Ladies’ Friend (Porter & Coates) is a new 
edition of an old well-tested work, adapted to changes 
that have taken place, by Mrs, H O. Ward, the skillful 
author of *‘Sensible Etiquette.” It covers the general 
ground ofinstruction generally to young ladies on moral, 
social, domestic and personal topics. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Wellesley College now has a library of 20,000 volumes. | 

—A society for the encouragement and promotion of the 

study of Da :te is talked about in Boston, Mr. Longfellow 
to be president. 

—Mr. Anthony Trollope has finished a new novel called 


 Ayala’s Angel,” and wiil publish it first ina select num- 


ber of newspapers. 

—The veteran editor, Mr. S. C. Hall, has issued his 
words of farewell as editor of ‘‘ The Art Journal” in the 
form of a broadside. 

—M. Blanqui’s new journal is entitled ‘‘Ni Dieu ni 
Maitre,’ and its hawking on the public streets of Paris is 
exciting a good deal of comment. 

—A portrait of Charles Lamb, by his friend, the essayist, 
Hazlitt, was sold in London Jately. It was originally in 
the possession of Coleridge, and it fetched £60. . 

—The English printers are hurrying along as fast as 
they can the sheets of the revised New Testament, and in 
February itis thought we may have them in hand. 

—The English editions-of ‘‘ Harper’s’’ and Scribner’s”’ 
magazines are already exciting much attention, and the 
publishers of the English magazines are beginning to won- 
der what they are going to do about it. 

—It is said that a single day’s issue of the London 
‘* Times,” ‘* News,’’ ‘‘ Standard,” and *‘ Telegraph” would 
form, if placed end to end, a continuous line of paper 
forty-six inches in width, of about 600 miles in length. 

—The management of the New York Centrai Railroad 
deserves the thanks of the traveling public for having 
prohibited the sale on its trains or in its stations of the in- 
decent newspapers which now flaunt their pictures in our 
faces on every side. : 

—Mr. George M. Towle has been delivering a course ‘of 
brilliant and highly successful lectures at the Lowell In- - 
stitute on ‘‘ Famous Men of Our Day.’’ Each audience 
was larger than its predecessor, and the lectures were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

—tThe American Book Exchange has issued volume No, 
6 of the ** Library Magazine,’ containing, for the sum uf 
forty cents, a great mass of the valuable and timely ar- 
ticles which have appeared during the last year in the 
English reviews and periodicals, 

— The engravings in the ‘‘I)lustrated Christian Weekly”’ 
continue to be of the best quality, and will bear compari- 
son with the finest work of this class in any American 
periodical. In a quiet way this journal is doing a useful 
and beautiful work in the homes of the people. 

—‘* Author’s Day ”’ is getting to be quite an institution 
in the public schools of Cincinnati, but we wonder wheth- 
er there isnot such a thing as carrying the writing of 
congragulatory letters and suing for autograph replies 
a little too far. There may be too much of a good thing 
—even of honors. 

—The holiday number of the ‘‘ Art Interchange’”’ is a 
very entertaining and artistic issue. It contains a full- 
page illustration of the poem, ‘“‘To be Merry,” a colored 


piece called ‘‘ Sleep, Baby, Sleep,” and a copy of Kelly’s 
‘‘Sheridan’s Ride.”” The Interchange ” has thoruugbly 
established itself as a medium of ae be~ 


tween lovers ef art in America. 
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Park Benjamin & Bro., Water Works, Astor 
House, 

Quimby’s Lightning Rods. 
136 Chambers St., New York. 

Rathbone, Sard & Co. Westminster Stove, 
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New York, 
Brooklyn, 


Ed. H. Williams, 


A. H. Shipman, Rochester, N. Y. Demas |-- 


Lathe and Scroli Saw. 
World Mfg. Co., 122 Nassau St., 
Printing Presses, etc. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, FURNITURE, 
&e. 

Aromatic Pino-Paimine Mattress, Phila. and 
Boston. 

American Machine Co., Crown Fluting Ma- 
chine, Phila., Pa. 

American Carpet Lining Co. 

T. Aspinwall & Son, 604 Broadway, New York. 
Minton Tiles, etc. 

Edward D. Bassford, Cooper Institute, New 
York. 

Bissell M f’g Co.,50 Barclay St. Washers, etc. 

Campbell, Hall & Co., 110-112 Nassau St., New 
York. Anti-Moth Paper. 

C. H. Covell, 1150 Broadway, New York. Du- 
plex Lamps. 

Alonson Carter, 530 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
House-furnishing. 

Geo. A. Clarke, Artistic Furnishing on Install- 
ment Plan, 747 Broadway, New York, 

H. W. Collender & Co., 788 Broadway, New 
York, Bilhard Tables. 


New York, 


Davis, Collamore & Co., Chinaware, ete,, 921 
Broadway, New York. 

Aug. B, Fitch, Bedding, 59 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

Hale & Kilburn M’f’g Co., Folding Beds, 706 
Broadway, New York, and Phila, 

C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute. House-fur- 
nishing. 

Hartford Woven Wire Mattress, Hartford. 

R. Kelso & Co., 210 Market St., Phila, Mat. 
tresses, 

Jno. H. Horsfall, Cabinets and Upholsterer, 
Union Square, New York. 

B. W. Merriam, 577 Broadway, New York. 
Mirrors and Cabinet Work. 

New York Washstand Co., 23 E, Fourteenth 
St., New York, 

Ovington fBros., 
China, Bronzes, etc. 

Hal!, Nicoll & Granbery, 20 and 22 John St., 
New York, Successors of Schuyler, Hartley & 
Graham, 


Brooklyn. 


INSURANCE, 

Life, Hartford, Conn, 

Atlantic Mutual Fire and Marine, Wall St., 
New York, 

Connecticut General Life, of Hartford. 

Continental Fire, 100 Broadway, New York. 

Equitable Life, Broadway, New York. 

Home Fire, 119 Broadway, New York. 

Liverpool, London and Globe Fire, 45 William 
St., New York. 

London & Lancashire Fire, Liverpool, Eng., 
173 Broadway, 

La Caisse en of Paris, 33 Pine St., New 
York. 

Mutual Benefit Life, of Newark, N, J. 

Mutual Life. 

Manhattan Life, 156-158 Broadway, New York. 

Niagara Fire, 201 Broadway, New York, 

New York Life, 346-348 Broadway, New York. 

Penn Mutual, of Phila, 

Provident Life & Trust Co., Phila. 

Travelers Life and Accident, Tribune Build- 
ing, New York, and Hartford, Conn. 

United States Life, 261-263 Broadway, New 
York. 

Washington, Cortlandt and Church Sts., New 
York, 

JEWELRY, &c. 


Benedict Bros., 171 Broadway, New York. 
Benedict Bros., 697 Broadway, New York. 
T. B. Starr, 206 Fifth Ave. 

Tiffany & Co., Union Sqnare, 


MISCELLANEOUS. / 

Duryea, 253 Fulton £St., Brooklyn. 
graphy. 

Eureka Trick & Novelty Co., 39 Ann St., New 
York, 

Home Lamp Co., Cincinnati, O, 

Inebriates’ Home, Fort Hamilton, New York. 

Jenning’s Sanitary Depot, 7 Burling Slip, New 
York. 

Ketchum & McDougall, 4 Liberty Place, Auto- 
matic Eye-glass Holder. 

Lands, Minnesota & Dakota, N. P.R.R. J. 
B. Power, St. Paul, or Brainerd, Minn, 

E. Remington & Sons, Type Writer, 281-283 
Broadway, New York. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush, 842 Broadway. 

Smith & Wesson’s Fire Arms, 79 Chambers St., 
New York. 

Turkish Baths, 34 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 

Vaux & Co., 71 Broadway. Landscape Archi- 
tects. 


Photo- 


MUSIC, 


Biglow & Main, 76 East Ninth St. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston and New York, 

Musical Herald, Boston. 

F, A. North & Co., Phila. 

Wm. A, Pond & Co. .. 20 Union Square, New 
York. 

W.®. Sevan & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
_ White, Smith & Co., Boston. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, Ero. 


Beatty’s Organs, Washington, N. J. 

Chickering & Co., 130 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Estey Organ, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Haines Bros,, Fifth A~., New York. 

Knabe, Pianofortes, 112 Fifth Ave., New York, 

Lyon & Healy, Musical Instruments, Chicago, 

Mendelssohn Piano Co,, 57th St, and 10th Av., 
New York. 
Marchal & Smith, Organs, 8 W. 11th St., New 
York, 

Mason & Hamlin, Organs. 

Steinway & Sons, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
York. 

T. L. Waters, 14 E. 14th St., New York. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


D. Appleton & Co., 1-5 Bond St., New York, 

American Tract Society, New York. 

American Book Exchange, Tribune Building, 
New York. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 Wiliiam St., 

J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, a. ¥. 

Boston Congregational Publishing ery, 
Buston, Mass. 

Robert Carter & Bros., 530 Broadway, New 
York, 

E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia. 


New 


New York, 


New York. 
Thos. Y. Crowell, New York, 
F. W. Draper, Andover, Mass. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 751 Broadway, New se 


Estes & Lauriat, Boston, Mass,,. 


G, H, Ellis, Boston, Mass, 


Importers of. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 596 Broadway, 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 713 Broadway, New York, | 


' Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 27 Park Place, New 
York, 

I. K. Funk & Co., 10.12 Dey St., New York. 

S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ginn & Heath, Boston, Mass. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and — 
York. 

Harper & Bros., 331 Pearl St., New York. 

Henry Holt & Co., 23d St., New York. 

M. L. Holbrook & Co, New York, 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 1388 Grand St., 
New York. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, III. 

Orarge Judd Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 

Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston, Mass, 

Littell & Co., Boston, Mass. 

D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass. 

J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Little, Brown & Co:, Boston, Mass. 

Macmillan & Co., 22 Bond St., New York. 

Methodist Book Couceru, Broadway, New 

George Munro, 16 Vandewater St., New York. 

G. & C. Merriam, Webster’s Dictionaries, 
Springfield, Mass. 

T. Nelson & Sons, New York. 

New York Tribune, 

New York Sun. 

Porter & Coates, Phila., Pa, 

G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth Av., New York. 

Philips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York, 

L. Prang, Boston, Mass, 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway, New 
York, 

Roberts Bros., Boston, Mass, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 748 Broadway, New 
York. 

N. Tibbals, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

J. Wiley & Sons, Astor Place, New York. 

Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great Jones St., 
York. 

T. Ellwood Zell, Davis & Co., Phila, Pa, 


RESTAURANTS, CATERERS, CONFECTION. 
ERS, Erc. 


Brummell, 821 Broadway. Confectioner. 

St. Nicholas Hotel, Broadway, New York. 

St. Denis Hotel, Broadway, New York. 

A. Thompson, 30 Clinton St,, Brooklyn. Con- 
fectioner and Caterer, 

S. F. Whitman, Confectioner, Phila, Pa. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., 34 Union Square, 
New York. 

Wilcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 
Broadway, New York. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Meriden Britannia Co., 46 East 14th St., New 
York, 
Reed & Barton, 686 Broadway, New York. 


STATIONERY, Etc. 


American Lead Pencil Co., 483-485 Broadway, 
New York. 

Brower Bros,, 293-295 Broadway, New York. 

J.H. Bufford’s Sons, Boston, Mass, 

Mabie, Todd & Co., Gold Pens, etc., 
Broadway, New York. 

Prince’s Fountain Pen. 
Broadway, New York. 

D.S. Pilsbury, 680 Sixth Av., New York. 

Van Kleeck, Clarke & Co.,, 233 Broadway, New 
York, 


New 
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TOYS, Etc. 
Wm. A. Harwood & Sons, 332 Broadway, New 
York. 
F, A, O. Schwarz, 42 East 14th St., New York. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases.) ~ 

HARPER & BROS., FRANKLIN SQUARE. 
(Fravklin Square Library.) 
**The Rebel of the Family,” By E L, Linton, 
** Dr, Wortle’s School,” By A. Trollope, 


LITTLE, BRown & Co., Boston. 


‘Year Book of Jurisprudence, 1880.” By 
Benj. V. Abbott. Containing the leading de- 
cisions of the year. 

** Memoir of Emily Elizabeth Parsons. 


Dopp, Mreap & Co., B’way AND 8TH Sr, 


“Library of Religious Poetry.” By Schaff 
and Gilman. A collection of well-known re- 
ligious poems, 

GEO. Munro, 17 VANDEWATER Sr. 
(Seaside Library.) 

‘* Max’s Marriage.’ By E. Gaborian. 

“Rab and his Friends.’’ By Dr. John Brown. 

“Young Ireland.” Part First. By Sir Charles 
G. Duffy. 

**Duel in Herne Wood.”’ By Wilkie Collins. 

‘*The Mission.” By Captain Marryat. 

“Queen Cophetua.”” By R. E. Francillon. 
AMERICAN Book ExcnAnas, TRIBUNE BUILDING 

NEw YORK. 

‘*Shakespeare’s Plays.’’ (Pamphlets.) 

“Library Magazine. 1880.” Volume VI. 

Library of Universal Knowledge.’ Fifteen 
volumes. 


-D. APPLETON & Co., 1-5 Bonn Sr., New Yorx, 


** Progress and Poverty.” By recep George. 
** Scotch Sermons.” 


Jas. R. Osaoop & Co., Boston, | 


Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke,” By 


it 
% 
' 
ny 
; 
“ry, 
+ 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNI ION. 


Arehibald Forbes. A series of sketches by the 
famous English war correspondent. 
MAGAZINES, 

American Art Review, Pbrenological Journal, 
Potter’s American Monthly, The Magazine of 
Art (December), Nineteenth Century, Contem- 
temporary Review, American Journal of Sci- 
ence, Van Nostrand’s, Universalist Quarterly, 
The Presbyterian Review. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS, 

Spellman'’s Fancy Goods Graphic, The Ameri- 
can Missionary (January, 1881), San Francisco 
Free Library Catalogue, Sunday-School Union 


‘Quarterly, Sunday-School World, Dry Goods 


Bulletin, American Bible College for Young 
Women, Self-Government in Schools, Mission- 
ary Herald, Unity Pulpit, Foreign Missionary, 
Vick’s Floral Guide, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY: 


SCOTCH 
SERMONS, 


By Principal Carrp, Rev. J, CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
Rev. D. J. Fercuson, B. D., Professor Wm. 
Knieut, LL.D., Rev. W. McrntosH, D D., 
Kev. W. L. M’Fartan, Rev. ALLAN 
B.D, Rev. T. Nicot, Rev. T. M.A., 
Rev. A. SempLe, B. D., Rev. J. STEVENSON, 
REV. PaTRIcK STEVENSON, Rev. R. H. Story, 
D D. 

This volume originated in the wish to gather 
together a few specimens of a style of teaching 
which increasingly prevails among the clergy of 
the Scottish Church. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: 


‘‘The publication of a volume of Scotcb ser- 
mons coutributed by members of the Estab- 
lished Church seems likely to Gause as much 
commotion in that body as ‘Essays and Re- 
views’ did in the Church of England.” 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, 
post-paid, ou receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1.3 & 5 BOND 8ST... NEW YORK. 
TWO BOOKS FOR EVERY FAMILY. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


By T. T. MUNGER. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


*** On the Threshold’ does not profess to be a man- 
ual; but its nine chapters treat of Purpose, Friends 
and (ompanions, Manners, Thrift, Seit-Reliance, and 
Courage, Health, Reading and ‘Intellectual Lite, 
Amusements ano Faith, and treat them in a way 
which is at once wise and winning, and free from 
anything common, Theresa finished, notto say elo- 
uent, brightuess in these chapters, which carries 
the reader on, with kindling interest, from page to 


Independent. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
By GLADDEN, 1 vol. 16mo, gilt ‘top, 


A series of chapters designed to bring forth in clear 
light the comp: ehensiveness, simplicity and full si-- 
nificance ot this petition, wh:ch, though repeated for 
ages, is to-day the natural and sincere utterance of 
all Christendom. Mr. Gladden’s strong cummon 
sense, freedom from cant and healthy religious spirit 
make this a peculiarly valuable and aitractive book. 


*.* For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, |} 


BOSTON. 


Bagster’s Catalogue of Bibles, etc. 
A CATALOGUE OF 


Biblical and Miscellaneous Works, 
Published by Messrs. SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 
of Lonion, will ba forwarded free by mail to anv one 
desiring it by 


HN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y., 
7” Sole Agents for the United States. 


ustissued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER’S 
POCKET.BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
from original desigus. Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 
and Cor 16mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt Ed 
$5. Mailed on receipt o' price. E. ©: ax ton & 


UF 'THE 


OFFICLAL 


Presbyterian COUCH, |: 


CONVENED IN PHILADELPHIA, 1880. 
A work of profound interest and permanent value. Contains th: 


Business Proceedings, Addresses, Essays. 
Debates, Discussions, and Im- 
portant Documents, 
and forms a full and accurate report of the transactions an: 
deliberations of this large bod d of the leading men in the Presb) 
terian Churches of the worl hae ecg by Rev. R. &. PA’ 
TERSON, D.D., and Rev. J. ALES, D. D., who wat 

appointed by the Council to in:portant service. 

We publish = work (in connection with the PREsBYTERI- 
Journat Co.,) by direct authority of the Pusiness Con:mitt«: 
and it is in every respect the Official Report of the Counci 
Paper, Press Work and Binding are of excellent quality, and tl 
hook is illustrated by 1 PAGES of beautiful Colored Plate: 

Every clergyman. every y-*chool Tencher 
every Chrisiian, of whatever Denomination, and eve) 
thoughtful person, should re d this weet volume. in whic 
the GREAT QUE NTIONS aud VITAL of tl 
day are treated ina ‘an and forcible anaes by men of gr: 
ability and world-wide reputation. 

This epitome of Thought and Belief, Stat: 
ment of Principles, and 
Positions held by this branch of the Churel 
which forms a CY CLOPEDIA. OF PRESBYT! 
RIAN F. FAITH AND POLITY, is pu blished oo on 

ages. 


Full descriptive Circulars, Term: -, sent on application. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed, postage by 


J. C. McCURDY & Pog Publishers, 
632 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


ARY OF M TERMS. 


‘Sterling Music Books. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


In 3 parts; each, $1.50, or complete, $3.25. This is a 
method of established’ reputation, which hasbeen in 
eonstant u e in the great Conservatory, and is get- 
ting to be everywhere known and valued. Has re 
ceived decided commendations from the best teachers 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL IS FKFOR.- 
MATION, ($1.25.) Very convenient book of reter- 
ence. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUOSIC ($6.) Agrand encyclopedia. 


STAT DP BARRETT’S DICTION. 


(Complete $5.) 
A geen and usetul work 
CHTER’s ¢ “UNTER POINT. ($2.00.) 
RICHTES FUGUK, $2.00.) Two Standard 
works ov Composition. 

THE WELC OME, CHORUS ‘$1) for Hier 
ScHooLs, and SONG BELLS (50 cts.: tor Commo. 
Sy HOOLS, should be in the mind of every teacher in 
need of new books. 

JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR HAR- 
MaNY ($1.) By A.N. Jonnson. Is unexceled for 
ease, simplicity, and horoughness. 

Tt MPERA NCS = cts). TEM. 
PERANCE JEWtLS Go cts d HULL’ 
TEM OK (a0 cts.), are our 
three best KY THEM | 


Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO.. 843 B’dwav,N.Y. 


Sunday School song Book| 


For > 1881. 


HYMN SERVICE No. 2 


By Lowry, Doane and Vincent. 


Only $10 per 100 Copies; 15 cts. by Mail. 


This work embraces 130 Hymns ayd Songs 
ad d to the 


apte 
International 1881, 


Lessons for 


All the Compositions are s are from authors of estab- 
lished reputauon. Familiar Hymns, with appro- 
priate Tunes indicate 1, selected from the old stand 
ards, used in the best Church Hymnats, are incor- 

orated in this work. Songs suitabie for any given 

esson are in an .index prepared tor that 
purpo 
All the conte of the Song ewe in the Sunday 
are met in this compilatio 
ness and excellence characterize this unique 
Po on. Send 1§ cents tora copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


May be ordered through any Bookseller. 


Les GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, 


such as Prof. Max M aller, 
Rt. Hon. - Gladstone, 
Jas. A. Fro ude, Prot.H 


9 
erays 
© Geo. MacDonald, 
os. Har- 
ugelow, Matthew 
H. Mallock, 
Story, Turgueniet, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Teuny- 
Br and many 

others are represented ‘in the pages o 


Littell’s Living Age. 


_ Jan. 1, 1881. THE LIVING AGE enters upon its 148th 
Volume, admittedly unrivaled and continuously 
successful. A weekly magazine, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter year- 
iy: . It presents in an inexpensive form, considering 

t amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
> its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory com 
pleteness attempted no other the best 

ssays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short rt 
ries, Sketches of Travel and Di prog Poetr 
entific, Biographical, Historical and Political Yntor: 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American read- 
er, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
=~ TI of an indispensable current literature, 

, use it embraces the productions 
of th 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and 


‘In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be gst forso reg money : in no other form 
can so much instruction and eg pega be got 
in so small a space.”—Phil ip. Tim 

“There i3 no other publication like it. It ‘is known 
and read by all who desire to keep abreast with the 
cultivated thought of the ean speaking world.” 

Register, Phila 
t reproduces = a the choicest articles from 
= foreign magaz hat one who takes it does 
t feel the need of f anything else = the way of 
owen periodical literature.”—The Advance, Chica- 


go. 

“Its frequent issue and ample space enable it to 
gi t the very ablest of living writers fur- 

ogra philosophy, eolo tics 
and ¢ and to add to th this the 
ment of the best that there is in fiction.”—The In 


terior cago. 
“Gives the best of all at the price of one.” —New 
York Inde 


**Teems the choicest literature of the day.” 
—New York ne. 


**It enables at expense — 

ering the quantity and B the best the reading f | = 
om an t- 


nished, to Keep pace with 
era Fund of our time.’’— nion, New 


ork. 

“One ot read everything... . No man will be 
behind oy literature the times who reads THE 
LIVING AGE.”’—Zion’s Boston 


“We a ow of no investment of “feta dollars, in 
the world of literature, that d equaP re- 
turns.”—The Presbyt n, Philade 


“It has no rival.”—New York Bening 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, 
age; or for $10.50 THE LIVING AGE and the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Ba- 


zar) will be sent for a year, tpaid ; or, for $9.50 


THE G@ AGE and the St. —_— or Appleton’s 
Journal, or Li "s Mi 

Now is the t to subsartibe, with the 
New Year. 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 


Boston, H. L. Hastings; Leary & Co. ; Clarke & Co.; 
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Literary Revolution 


**Peace hath her victories, no less renowned t 


of the century. I= it not also the important t 


Marchi 


ard works, and the number is being increased with ee ra} idity. You can 


al) who aspire to them. Books 

and fruitful “enjoy- 
possess them. The 
nearly 175 volumes of a aa 


t full a> at oo pane an illustrated pamphiet telling how books are made, and describin 


s acknowled to be the most successful 


war.” 


lications already comprises 


the setting 
t the books themselves from the 


f type by steam, free on application, and you can 
Type-S Se tting lea ding bookseller in every town. The comments of Press and People are most note- 


worthy. * The day of cheap and good 
Exchange merits the praise for it.”— 
our hearty commendation.”’—Traveler, Boston 
books for the money that ever came notice.” — 
colossal fortune which you are 
corresponden ese rates 
man should, have a library.’’— A 
ny is worth more to the com- m aZ i n 

here ” writes a Southern educator. “The American Boo 

oston. 


a cyclopeedia now.” — Press, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Ten years ag 


You wi 


oks is once more with us, and the American 
Register, Philadel 
“Is doing 


n publishin ha ma for the le at nominal rious’ If 
glad when re’ is 


‘Other publishers may sneer at them, but so long as 
at which it is offered elsewhere, sneers cannot hurt them.” —Couri i, Louisville. 
**Cheap beyond all in book-making. Copitel, Columbus, O. 


half gilt p, $16.50. The of the Ever 
and the price ot of the halt] th top, three cents ery day, till the f of 00 


hat You 


Iphia. 
n, Boston. rou & 
admire 


ffe r eS peop ple than the Peabod 
is doing a very remarkable work.”—Journa 
iy ublishes a book at one-tenth the cost 
“An y can afford toown 


rices are low beyond example, it is our 
ose whose orders are soonest receiv 
th, orders with cash to be received by 


Day 


your order prompt- 
bes ns now ready will be sent to you 


Delay. 


at once, and the remainder as aR or’s a may direct. As above stated, the books may also be poe Aan of 


bookseller in every town. Li 
request. 
in postage stamps. Address 


terms are allowed to clubs. 
emit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent 


Descriptive catalogue sent free on 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


MANAGER. 


AGENCIES: Indianapolis, Bowen, Stew 


Eager & Co. ; Chicago, Alden & 
Louis, 8. Paxson & Co. ; 


Chadwic 


k, 224’ State street: San Francisco, Cun nningham, 
in smaller towns the leading bookseller, only one in a place, 


Tribune Building, New York: 


Co.; Toledo, Bro 


lar 
Curtiss & Welch; St 


Co.;: Cleveland, Ingham, 


INSURANCE. 


Security from Loss by Burglary, Robbery 
Fire er Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


lnsurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
327-—33I Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, = $2,000,000 


The Compan also roms ent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR- PROOF VAULTS, av Prices varying trom 
$15 to $75. according tv size. An extra size for Cor 
porations and Bankers ; also de-irable Sa esin upper 
vauit tor $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provid ided tor Safe Renters. VAULT DOORS GUARD- 
THE YALE T'ME-LOCK. 
SECURITIE 4 ND VALUABLES ot every Soo 
tion, including, BONDS and STOCKS, PLATEJEWEL- 
EDs taken SAFE- 
SPECIAL GUAR 


KEEPING. on 

TEE, a t the Lowest Rat¢«s 
EPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted tor a moderate 


cha: ge. 

The Com mpany act as EXECUTORS a. 
TRATORS and GUARUIANS, and RECEI 
EXtCUTE TRUsTS of every ihe 
courts, corporations ard individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart fromthe assets of the Company. 
As additional ees the Company have a Speciu.l 
Trust Capital of $1, , primarily responsible tor 
their Trust obligation 

A LLs RECEIPTED FOR ana safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWFLL, LL, Pres‘dent 
JOHN B GEST, ore President, po in charge of 


the Trust Department. 
ROBERT ATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS : 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, Joh 


Edw ara ‘Sieel,e 
Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, 

. A. Griscom. 


MATES 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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UNCONSCIOUS MINISTRY. 
By SIsTER CLOVER. 
W* took the well-known path that led . 
Across the wood, arched overhead 
With boughs now bare. She sighed aud said: 


‘* How fast these many days have fled 
Away, since last I saw you, dear ! 
And now that baekward looks J take, 
1 mourn them with a vague heart-ache. 
Not that I grive at growing old, 

Not that the memories they hold 
Accuse me as an idler quite— 

I know I toiled from morn till night— 
But yet, so little I have wrought 
Worth a remembering, glad thought, 
Have left behind in passing on 

So few deeds lovable, well done.’’ 


Thoughtful, I brushed the’dead leaves by 
Beneath her feet, and for reply 
Lifted a sod of moss and mold. 
<¢ Will you,” I said, ‘‘ this brown book hold 
And give it sun and dew, dear heart, 
For me, the while we are apart?’ 


When next I came the wintry snows 
Over our path iu great drifts rose. 
She showed me, ’neath a crystal case, 
The bark for which I had begged grace. 

‘¢ Tt looked so homely then, and dead, 
But since see how much life,” she said, 

‘+ Has sprung up, crying, ‘I am here!’ 
Daisy, anemone, and queer 
Green shoots from nameless roots; more kinds, 
I do believe, than one oft finds 
In rambling miles!’’ ‘‘ Ah! then indeed 
Last summer’s winds some unguessed seed 
Brought there, or birds dropped unaware 
From out their mouths a morsel rare, 
Not noticed and not missed. Now, long 
The summer winds, the birds of song 
Have flown far south; yet now behold 
These reminiscences the mold 
Gives up. And so, dear heart, grieve not; 
You know not all you give. Forgot, 
Unrecognized, maybe, by you 
Will be the truest good you do. 
But where you pass waits, ay, nathless, 
To take its own from your largess, . 
The eager Silence that like Earth 
Rejects no seed as nothing worth. 
Then be content; smile, spend and grant, 
Doing your best deeds ignorant. 
You may not pass that way again 
Your whole life long, and see, but then 
There will be for you sweet surprise 
All the more blest in Paradise.” 


THE POET’S HOUSE. 
By Horace E. SCUDDER. 
VIII. 
THE GARDEN. 

HEN we came back to the library the sun lay so 
warmly in the room that there was no need of 

a fire on the hearth. Indeed, along glass door, open- 
ing to the floor, was swung wide, and the pleasant air 
from without came freely into the room. It was an 
invitation to leave the house; it was an in®Pasion of 
I am always glad of an 
excuse to leave confining walls, and I quickly followed 
Stillwell as he led me through the open door into the 


arden 
a I see, ”* said I, ‘‘that you agree with Wordsworth 


in making your garden-path your study.” 

‘© Yes; I have led it straight to my library and made 
it easy for me to leave the house. You see there is but 
a step from the door-sill, and then the gravel is 
crunched by your foot. I want you to look at my 
door-step, though.” 

I looked down. It was an old mile-stone, set up 
once a hundred and fifty years ago. It told the dis- 
tance of three miles to Boston. 

‘* Do you get to Boston in that direction?” 

‘‘ Yes, we have to dig down foracity. Ihave no 
doubt that if we were to turn up the stone now we 
should find a busy population of grub-hunters under it. 
The stone stood opposite the place where my childhood 
was spent, and I knew it well. It was a great dignity 
to the place, I used to think, that it should be just 
three miles to Boston. By and by the land where it 
stood was taken for a block of brick houses, and the 
old milestone was dug up and thrown aside. I begged 
it, and it makes the Goorstep by which I pass from my 


‘library to my garden.” 


‘<A most excellent bridge,” said I; ‘‘ for childhood 
and its memories make a proper transition from books 
to nature. The man of maturity who seeks nature 
rarely fails, if he has had it, to use as interpreter a 
childhood spent with nature.” 

“Very true; and J am reminded of it often enough, 


Tam sure that J should not now have the pleasyre | 


take in nature if I had not had the familiar acquaint- 
ance which childhood brings. It is not unlike the 
friendship one has with early companions, the Jim and 
Joe of our childhood. If they chance to grow into 
fame, they are still Jim and Joe to us, and we have a 
subtle familiarity with them which is wanting to those 
who have come to be friends with them in later life, 
even though these have apparently closer knowledge 
of them; and if they sink into obscurity and we shoot 
past them, still we. know them in a curiously intimate 
way which makes us feel shamefaced if we fail to give 
them their dues of familiarity. I think this intimacy 
of children with nature is so important and so impos- 
sible to be secured later in life that I go into the coun- 
try, as I fortunately can, for a long summer, and put 
up with various privations and inconveniences for the 
sake of giving it to Sibyl; and in buying my little place 
here I waited longer than otherwise I might have done 
in order to secure a little patch of ground— it is only 
half an acre—for a garden about it. There ‘are weeks 
in the spring and Fall when a good deal of pleasure 
can be had out of it, and winter brings its own delight 
of other kinds, not to be measured only by a warm, 
tight house.” 

The garden had only been begun, and much that I 
saw was due to Stillwell’s prophecy. The house stood 
in the lower third of a somewhat narrow lot, so that 
while it was sheltered from the road by clumps of 


bushes, the sunniest part lay behind and at the side. 


It was upon this part that both the library, hall, music 
and dining room gave, so that a partially inelosed 
nook seemed common to these rooms. A few decidu- 
ous trees gave a careless seclusion to the boundary; a 
grass-plat which looked larger than it was, because it 
seemed to be broken rather than bounded by some 
trees and bushes, made the larger part of the garden ; 
around and about it the path woutid, and near the 
house were beds of flowers, and flowering shrubs, and 
briliant-leaved plants. A hotbed for violets was in a 
corner, and although neighboring houses could be seen 
through the green, and were entirely visible from the 
chamber floor, the view from the ground seemed to 
take in only this one little place. We heard the sound 
of wagons in the street, and bells sometimes struck 
upon our ears, but these only seemed to emphasize the 
quiet and privacy of the little place. It was hard to 
tell the exact boundaries, and certainly one was not 
clearly told just how large, or rather how small, the 
place was. In the distance was Sibyl with her little 
wheelbarrow, busy over some private improvements 
of her own. The entrance to the house was on the 
other side, so that this little garden was a surprise to 
me, as it must have been an undiscovered country to 
the casual passer. 

‘¢The house and garden will grow together, I think,’’ 
said Stillwell, as we walked slowly along the path. 
‘‘Each helps the other, and they make together a 
whole. Blocks are, I suppose, necessary in our cities ; 
there they are, at any rate; but the moment one gets 
outside he has a right to expect that every house 
should have its garden. How impertinent a block of 
houses in or near the country always looks! One 
feels ashamed of it, and wishes to find some apology 
for the owner.” 

‘“‘Yes,” I added, ‘‘and how entirely charming are 
the occasional glimpses we get in the city of this pri- 
vacy : the old houses which have retained their gar- 
dens and preserved their integrity in the midst of city 
desolation of brick and stone. I have often seen peo- 
ple loitering near them as if fascinated.”’ 

‘*They are fascinated. It is their lost childhood 
that they are trying to recover. Such houses are like 
poor Susan’s thrush at the corner of Wood Street, in 
Wordsworth’s poem : 

a note of enchantment: what ails her? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 
Bright volumes of yapor through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside.’”’ _ 

‘¢ And yet,” said I, ‘‘it is the city that stands at the 
end of the vision, the garden that is the dream behind 
us. We are not to recover the Garden of Eden, but 
go on to the city of the New Jerusalem.”* __ 

‘*T accept the words most heartily and devoutly; 
but I deny that the city which is to crown humanity is 
necessarily a city of brick blocks. The brick block is 
a sign of a transitional Christendom, not of the final 
flower.” 

‘* Well, do you think the New Jerus.lem is to copy 
the old?” 

‘‘T suppose that to the Jew, and to the Greek as 
well, accustomed to walled towns placed high up for 
security against robbers, the idea of a city was of a 
city on a hill, the cynosure of all the country about; 
and especially to the Jew there would start into mind 
the picture of Jerusalem upon Mount Zion, the holy 
city upon the holy hill, with its magnificent temple, its 
treasures of national honor, its towers and getes and 
walls, its crowded streets, its schools of learning, its 


processions and pageants, and of the er within | 


| its circle of the vast multitude that swarmed thither 


from Judea and distant Galilee. Sothe New Jerusa- 
lem is to be the completion of the old. In other words, 
the city is the congregation of living souls, and the 
new city represents the outward life of those souls in 
allits efflorescence. For this, individuality and per- 
sonal expression are requisite, and for this also the 
full expansion of that city within a city, the house and 
garden occupied by the family.”’ 

‘* There will then be no boarding-houses in the New 

Jerusalem?” I asked, with a jest. 
. **No,” he said, earnestly, as if the thing meant too 
much to be treated lightly. ‘‘Indeed no. There will 
be inns, as there always have been—gathering-places 
for travelers, and sojourners, and pilgrims; but the 
city will be a city of houses filled with the souls of 
men.” 

You have used that phrase twice,” said I. is 
Scriptural, I know, but it seems to have pia 
attraction for you.” 

‘**T have been arrested by its use in a very pregnant 
passage. You will remember that sounding descrip- 
tion in the Book of Revelation of the fall of Babylon: 
‘And the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn | 
over her; for no man buyeth their merchandise any 
more: the merchandise of gold, and silver, and pre- 
cious stones, and of pearls and fine linen, and purple, — 
and silk, and scarlet, and all thyme wood, and all man- 
ner vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels of most 


precious wood, and of brass and iton, and marble, and 


cinnamon, and odors, and ointments, and frankin- 
cense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, 
and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and 
bodies and souls of men.’ In the Apocalypse the con- 
trast between Babylon and Jerusalem is only more 
pointed and final than in that which runs throughout 
the books of the Bible. It is the contrast between the 
false city and the true; between the city given over to 
materialism and the city which is the structural ex- 
pression of the congregation of the redeemed. It was 
on a mount that our Lord spake the words: ‘Ye are 
the light of the world: a city that is set on a hill can- 
not be hid.” He was surrounded by his disciples and 
a great multitude; and doubtless below them, on the 
plain and in the villages, men and women walked about 
and, looking up, saw this Prophet with the multitude 
about him; they could not be hid. He had led them 
up on the mountain, and there in the presence of all 
the world—a city set on a hill—were Jesus and his 
disciples, a living parable: he that uttered the words 
and they that heard him manifesting the great truth 
of a city set upon a hill, purposely set there, open to 


: the eyes of men, unhidden, incapable of being hid. For, 


observe that the Jew, proud of his great city, was to 
see it destroyed, its stones overturned, its temple pros- 
trate, and so buried beneath the ruins of a nation that 
to this day the scholar and explorer, digging about 
the mount, have not succeeded in bringing to light the 
whole of-the great foundation walls—the city of brick 
and stone—so completely has it been hidden in the 
ruin of its greatness. One who listened to our Lord 
that day was with him afterward, before the temple in 
Jerusalem, and, looking in wonder and pride at its 
mighty walls, said: ‘Master, see what manner of 
stones and what buildings are here!’ You remember 
the answer which the Lord of that temple gave in 
pointing out the destruction of it, and the devastation 
accompanying it; and following that memorable word, 
with its clouds, and thunder, and avenging storm of 
destruction, one sees also the light that shines through 
and through the darkness. He came, not to destroy, 
but to fulfill; and so when we seem at first to see only 
a vast, toppling ruiv, our eyes, illumined by faith in 
our Lord, catch sight of that glorious city with its 


| glorious temple—the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 


—lighted by no blaze of sunshine upon marble walls, 
or tender moonlight on stately columns, but by the 
light which is the glory of God and the tenderness 
which is the love of the Lamb. It is impossible to 
read the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters of 
Matthew—and they never should be separated in our 
reading—without perceiving that the destruction is of 
things earthly and base; the rebuilding and fulfillment 
is of the eternal souls of men. And so the last words 
of the Book of Revelation, words of hope and promise, 
are of a city—‘the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven ;’ and the words which 
gather its blessedness into a single sentence are, ‘ Be- 
hold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God.’ It is 
the realization of the scene which has caught our eyes 
—Jesus dwelling fora moment with his people upon 
the mount. The two cities are one; they are the city 
set upon a hill that cannot be hid, the city of the living: 
God. For the living God is the God of the living, not, 
of the dead; of living souls, not of dead stone and 
gold; indeed, from that beight it is that we behold the 
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known on by the souls of men aii as those are 
part of its merchandise.”’ 

Stillwell paused ; but I did not think he had reached 
the end of his little discourse. I suggested: 

‘‘ Plainly you do not sanction the epigram, ‘God 
made the country and man made the town.’” 

‘‘It is false, like most epigrams. 
it is right and not wrong that men should come to- 
gether. But that pretty picture of the time of peace 
when yet ‘old men and old women dwell in the streets 
of Jerusalem, and every man with his staff in his hand 
for very age; and the streets of the city shall be full 
of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof,’ always 
delights me for its suggestion that in‘the city of truth 
age shall look on the sports of childhood. Itis the 
apotheosis of home, and the final flowering of home is 
in that divine circumstance when the New Jerusalem 
shall be made up of houses.” 

And no institutions?” 

‘¢None; nor boarding-houses, as you me 
before.” 

‘Well, it is a very satisfactory outlook.” 


‘¢ Yes, if one looks far enough and if he has confi- 


dence in a divine power which foreacts as well as fore- 
sees. Our despondency is found in the bottomless 
swamp of our own individual powerlessness against 
the evils we see. What a long way we seem to have 
traveled from this little house and garden !”’ 

‘¢ And now I must travel, I will not say farther, but 
perhaps a little off the road we have been on.” 

‘¢T won’t believe it. Every man’s house lies on that 
road if he is willing, and I am sure you are.” : 

We went back into the house, and I said my good- 
by to Mrs. Stillwell. 


‘¢T came here to know you both,” I said, ‘‘and I am } 


quite certain that I needed to come here to know you 
at all. People talk about the facility which traveling 
offers for revealing character and making friendship 
or hatred. You have convinced me that we really 


never know we till we have seen them in their own. 


houses.”’ 

‘‘Oh, well, you must remember that this house is 
new to us as well as to you, and so we attitudinize in 
it more than is perhaps quite decorous.” 

‘¢Yes,”’ added her husband, ‘‘I suppose we are a 
little self-conscious in it, and very likely, when you 
are gone, I shall feel as if we had invited you to know 
us, while we have made no special effort to know you. 
Mary, is it possible that we have teen nothing buv 
egotists to Mr. Gilchrist?” 

‘‘You have been friends to me,’ I cried. have 
been flattered by your confidence. You make me think 
of Emerson’s interview with Wordsworth, when he 
was at first embarrassed by hearing the poet begin 
shortly to repeat his verses to his visitor; then he 
recollected himself: he had come for the very purpose 

of seeing a poet. Wordsworth was right, and he was 
wrodg.” 

‘¢Well, is your embarrassment over?” asked Mrs. 
Stillwell, with a smile. 

‘Oh, entirely so. I came to see you, aud you have 
shown me your house. It is a part of yourself. I 
shall make my parting bow to it when I go.” And 
when the door had closed behind me, I turned to bow 
to it. A little face in the window of the nursery nod- 
ded back to me. I was glad of the return. After all, 
I said to myself as I walked away, the beauty of the 
whole is in that new bud. 


SEARCHING FOR KNOWLEDGE. 
By Mas. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

MONG the many requests for information on 
various subjects, it is gratifying to note indica- 
tions of a growing desire to understand correctly and 
minutely the origin or mode of manufacture of the many 
artic’es in general every-day use. So great a variety 
of things are constantly before the eye that they are 
‘regarded as ‘“‘a matter of course,” and few stop to in- 
quire how they originated—from what made, how culti- 
vated, and in what way they can be made more useful 


or profitable, or how they can be so improved as to. 


quadruple the usual market value. 
We propose here to attempt to answer a few inquiries, 
not elaborately, but as ~~ as the subject will per- 


mit. 
‘¢Has paper, until a few years, been manufactured 


from many other materials besides cotton, old paper 
and rags?” 

Yes. The substances used to make paper, for 
centuries, are innumerable. Egypt claims the honor 
of the first attempt to prepare material upon which to 
express ideas. Papyrus, a kind of reed wwhose stems 
made their first growth under the marshy »anks of 
Abyssinian, Syrian and Sicilian rivers, was the materi- 
al from which the first paper was made. This reed, 
from which paper takes its name, was in early periods 
abundant on.the banks of the Nile; but in later years 
at ‘is no longer found there. Botanists are of the 


opinion that it must have been brought from Abys-| 


ti 


It is false because 


sinia, Syria or Sicily, but for want of proper care 
and culture has gradually disappeared from Egypt. 

The papyrus has numerous roots, and stocks forming 
in the wet, muddy marshes of its native rivers, spreads 
rapidly, and the lower parts of the stalk being blanched 
under the mud are less tough and woody than those 
portions that shoot upward, and more easily made 
into parchment or paper. The long, smooth, triangu- 
lar stalks shoot up from their muddy beds from five to 
six feet high. The upper part of the stem is auite 
bare, and the flowers spring out from the top like a 
large feathery brush, and are very pretty and peculiar. 
Near and under the mud the layers of outer bark are 
thin skins or films. These gre taken out, laid side by 
side so that the edges overlap a little way, just far 
enough to hold the straps together, and are then made 
to adhere permanently, as if glued, by a heavy pressure, 
and thus become paper, thicker or thinner in propor- 
tion to the number of layer ; that are laid one top of the 
other. The Egyptian papyrus was a government mo- 
nopcly and its culture restricted to certain classes. 
The finest of the layers, or pith, was used for the 
best paper. There was quite a large number of those 
which grew thicker and coarser as they came toward 
the surface. The coarser layers were used for sacks, 
mats, cloth cordage, and sandals for the priests, and 
meny other things. 


The ancient Mexicans use the American aloes, or. 


maguey plant, which grows on the table lands of that 
country, to make all grades of paper. It matures from 
ten to seventy years, according to the climate. This 
is what we are accustomed to call ‘‘ century plant.” 
The Chinese were the first to make paper from vege- 
table fiber. They were not confined to one plant, but 
used the inner bark of a variety of trees—the bamboo, 
‘elm, maple, linden, beech, etc. Thus, rice-paper is made 
from a plant which they cut into thin slices spirally, 
spread out, and then compress into sheets of paper, 
often a foot in length and five or six inches wide. The 
pith which they take from the trees they reduce to 
pulp by beating, and subject to various other processes 
and manipulations. They also use rice-straw and 
other straws, silk, cotton and rags. The Japanese ex- 


| hibited, in 1867, in Paris, at the Universal Exhibition, 


beautiful paper made from the bark of the paper mul- 
berry tree. The Chinese are not thought a proper race 
to live under the American flag, and breathe the air ofa 
country whose boast is that it is ‘*‘ free to all,’’ but they 
shame our arrogance by their ability to economize and 
utilize productions which may be going to waste, be- 
cause ‘‘eyes have we, yet see not”’ the wonderful boun- 
ties and means for comfort which God has scattered 
around us, nor the skill from seeming worthlessness to 
force into light some of the most useful and important 
blessings our beautiful world stands ready to yield. 
To these despised Chinese we probably owe the inven- 
tion of paper—one of the most important ever.made— 
the source of quite as much comfort, pleasure, useful- 
ness and culture as any other invention. 

- Time fails to mention half the materials from which 
paper has been made, and most of them of a character 
the least likely to be made valuable—asparagus, arti- 
chokes, aspen, bean-vines, bulrushes, ferns, firs, hemp, 
hop-vines, potato-vines, thistles, and—who can believe 
it?—tobacco! 

But the articles now in most general use are cotton 
and linen rags. Thesestand first. Then comes waste 
paper, again reduced to pulp, and remade into paper; 
straw, cane, jute, and manila take the third and fourth 
grade; wood is often used in the cheaper grades of 
paper, especially the newspapers. Within a short 
time experiments have been made in Florida on the 
palmetto, and with such good results that we learn 
that they are encouraged to build manufactories for 
the purpose of converting the beautiful palmetto into 
paper. 

When windows and doors are closed, and several 
persons are sitting in one room, the air soon becomes 
close and impure from the gases that fill an apartment 
from the breath of those init. Set a pitcher of wéster, 
uncovered, in the room, and in a few hours it will ab- 
sorb all the noxious gases in the room; the air will 
become purer, but the water will be filthy and poison- 
ous, and should be thrown out and fresh water put in 
its place. The colder the water the more gas will it 
absorb. This answers a young lady’s question, ‘‘ Why 
have you somewhere stated that it is injurious to 
health to drink the water kept in a bed-room during 
the night if the pitcher is left uncovered?” It should 
be closely shut, or left standing outside covered from 
dust, on the window seat, which is much the best way. 
Impure air is not so deadly as impure water. Water 
from a pump or water pipes should never be used until 
the pump or pipe is well freed from the water standing 
in it. Cooks and waiters should be instructed on this 
point, and never be permitted to use the water, even 
for cooking purposes, until it is allowed to ‘run long 
enough to clear the pipes from the water in them. 

‘‘Is it true that whiting will clean paint, leaving it 
looking fresh and new? Ifso, how shall I proceed?” 


_ We think it quite true, very simple, and a great sav- 
ing to paint. Putsome of the best whiting in a plate, 
have some clean, warm water close by; dip a piece of 
clean white flannel in the water, and squeeze as dry as 
you can. Then dip the wet flannal in the whiting and 
take up as much as will adhere to it. Apply to the 
paint to be cleaned, and a very little rubbing will re- 
move dirt or grease. Then wash as far as has been 
cleaned in clean water, rub dry with soft chamois and 
proceed in the same way till all is cleaned that is 
needed. 

Paint thus cleaned looks as well as when first put on. 
The most delicate are not injured by it, and it does not 
take more than half the time or labor usually spent. 
The whiting used will not cost more than the’soap a 
girl uses who cleans the paint in the ordinary way. 


COOKERY FOR THE MILLION. 


By JULIET Corson, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking Sehool. 
SIXTEENTH ARTICLE. 

CORNED BEEF. 


HOOSE either a solid cut from the round, with a ~ 
little fat, or a brisket piece; the latter should 
have the bones removed and be rolled and tied se- 
curely; the meat will not be harmed by washing it in 
clean, cold water. Let twenty minutes be allowed for 
every pound of meat: put it over the fire in cold water, 
let it gradually reach the boiling point, and boil it 
slowly. The scum which rises to the surface of the 
pot. liquor should be skimmed off, and the meat sim- 
mered slowly. | 
If the water is changed as soon as it boils vegetables 
may be cooked with the meat, time being allowed ac- 
cording to the season of the year. In the early fall, 
when they are freshly gathered ‘and are full of their 
natural juices, they will cook in half the time that they 
‘require in the late winter or spring, when much of 
their moisture has been lost by evaporation. 
If the meat is to be used cold it will be juicy if al- 
lowed to cool in the pot liquor. 
If the brisket is pressed between two boards or sats 
ters, under a heavy weight, until cool it will afford 
nice, compact slices when cut, and is good for lunch- 


eon or supper. 
PROVENCALE POTATOES. 


Peel one quart each of potatoes and onions; boil 
them tender in boiling water and salt, then drain them, 
rub them through a fine colander with a potato masher, 
season them palatably with salt and pepper, press 
them into a buttered dish or mold and bake them half 
an hour in a moderate oven. When wanted for the 
table place a dish on the top of the mould, turn it up- 
side down, and gently shake it so that the potato will 
fall out without breaking. 


VEAL CUTLET WITH TOMATOES. 

Peel and slice a quart of tomatoes, put them into a 
saucepan with a teaspoonful of salt and quarter of that 
quantity of pepper, and stew them gently for half an 
hour; then rub them through a sieve with a potato 
masher. 

Half an hour before dinner season the cutlet, fry it 
brown in a hot pan containing a tablespoonful of fat, 
and take it up on ahotdish. Put the tomatoes into 
the frying-pan, heat them quickly, pour them around 
the cutlet, not over it, and serve at once. _ 

LILLE CABBAGE. 

Wash a large cabbage, cut it in inch pieces, reject- 
ing the stalk, and drain it in a colander. Meantime 
peel and chop an onion, fry it for one minute in two 
tablespoonfuls of drippings or butter, add the cabbage, 
with a teaspoonful of salt, and quarter of a saltspoon- 
ful each of pepper and grated nutmeg, cover it, and 
simmer it for twenty minutes, stirring it frequently to 
prevent burning. Serve it hot. 

CORN BREAD. 

Mix together half a pound each of sugar and pre- 
pared flour, one and a half pound of Indian meal, two 
ounces of butter melted, four eggs, and three pints of 
milk ; put the batter into a hot buttered pan, and bake 
it half an hour in a quick oven, but do not burn it. 

If prepared flour is not on hand use the ordinary 
kind, either with baking powder or cream of tartar 
and soda. We give also a plain corn bread. 7 


GEORGIA PONE. 

Mix together with the hand one quart of Indian 
meal, one teaspoonful of salt, and cold water enough 
to make a stiff batter; beat it with the hand for ten 
minutes; put it into a hot greased pan, and bake it 
forty-five minutes in a rather quick oven, but do not 


allow it to burn. 
RHUEGRU. 


Stew a quart of fresh or canned berries with sugar 
enough to sweeten them ; when they are tender add to 
them two tablespoonfuls of corn starch dissolved in 
half a cup of cold water; boil for five minutes, stir- 
ring constantly, and cool in a mold. 


If a smooth jelly is desired the berries and juice may 
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be put through a fine sieve before the corn starch is 
added. 

A nice cranberry sauce can be made in this way. 

OMELETTES. 

When eggs are available omelettes are about the 
easiest dish that can be made in haste; and, as many 
cooks fail to produce good ones, we give a few simple 
directions for making them. If the pan is hot and 
buttered, the eggs properly beaten, and the omelette 
handled quickly and lightly, it will be excellent; and 
the possibility of combining a variety of ingredients 
in the dish increases its advantages. This subject 
will be treated throughout this series of articles as 


space permits. 
PLAIN OMELETTE. 


Mix together for one minute the yolks of three eggs, 
half a saltspoonful of salt, and quarter of a saltspoonful 
of pepper; beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth ; 
gently mix them together; put them into the hot but- 
tered pan, set it over a moderate fire and brown the 
omelette evenly, loosening it gently from the pan at 
the edges with a fork, and shuking the pan gently to 
prevent sticking at the bottom ; when it is cooked as 
preferred run a broad-bladed knife under one side and 
fold the omelette half over. Holda hot dish over the 
frying-pan; give the omelette a quick toss out upon it. 

A little practice will give the required dexterity; 
andthe dish is well worth all the trouble needed to 
master it. 


Our Poung folhs. 


THE EVERGREEN WREATH; 
OR, MILLY’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
By AGNES CARR. 


T was three weeks before Christmas, but the 
Widow Bertram’s little cottage on the edge of a 
lonely forest, in the northern part of Maine, was fra- 
grant with the spicy odor of piue, holly and hemlock, 
great branches of which were heaped upon the floor 
of the small kitchen, while Milly’s little fingers were 
tired enough of breaking off the prickly twigs, and 
making them into bunches for her mother and brother 
Jim, who deftly twined them into graceful garlands, 
wreathes and festoons; for soon there would be a call 
from the great cities for Christmas greens, with which 
to deck their homes and churches; and the Bertrams 
hoped by supplying this need to earn enough money to 
keep them comfortable through the long, cold wiuter, 
for they were very poor, and sometimes had hard work 
to drive the wolf from the door; and Jack Frost comes 
early and stays late in that far Northern State. So 
seven-year-old Milly had to help all she could, and her 
hands were very skillful, and her bright eyes very 
quick in picking out just the right spray, or bunch of 
berries, and she worked away steadily, only stopping 
occasionally to hug Miss Araminta Cleopatra Fitz- 
James—a curious little specimen of a doll, made of a 
corn-cob, and dressed in a bit of faded calico, to which 
Milly had given so high-soundipg a name as some 
compensation for other deficiencies, and which she 
loved with all her affectionate little heart. 

There, mother, isn’t that a beauty?” said Jin, 
holding up a wreath he had just finished of rich heavy 
evergreens, dotted with the bright scarlet holly berries. 

‘¢ The prettiest one of all,” said Milly. ‘‘I wonder 
who will buy it?” 

“It don’t matter, so long as we get the money,” 
said Mrs. Bertram, sighing. ‘‘I had hoped to give you 
children a little taste of Christmas this year, but it 
has been such a bad season, I am afraid there won’t be 
anything for toys or candy, even if we can pay the 
rent 99 

‘¢ Oh, never mind us mother,” said Jim, cheerily. 
‘*Perhaps good luck will come with the New Year; 
and anyway, we’ve all we want, only I wish Milly 
could have a real nice doll instead of that scare-crow 
yonder.” 

‘¢ Don’t call my dearest, sweetest Araminta Cleo- 
patra names,” cried Milly, catching up the corn-cob, 
and showering kisses upon its rather scrubby head. 

‘‘ You ought just to see the dolls I saw in the toy 

store at T—,” continued Jim, ‘‘ with real hair, and 
’ eried when they were pinched as natural as Mrs. Rat- 
tle’s baby. I tell you, they’d make you open your eyes! 
You’d never look at Araminta Cleopatra Fitz-James 

‘¢Yes, I should,” said Milly loyally, ‘though I 
would like to have a real dolly; but I’ve never even 
seen one.” 

Mrs. Bertram sighed again, and softly wiped away a 
tear; but Jim exclaimed, ‘‘ I’ve thought of a splendid 
plan !” 

‘¢ Oh! what?” asked Miily. 

‘¢ You see this stunner of a wreath I’ve just made?” 

Yes.” 

« Well! I think I deserve something for the extra 
pains I’ve taken, so I'll write a note, telling whoever 


buys it abont you, and asking them to send you a doll; 
and we'll tie itin among the greens, and who knows 
but some kind-hearted person may find it and do as 
we ask. Wouldn’t it be jolly ifthey should?” ~- 

‘*Too lovely for anything!’? exclaimed Milly, and 
she capered round the room, at the very idea, ending 
her impromptu dance by embracing Araminta Cleo- 
patra, and declaring she should neve: love her any less 
even if she had a hundred china babies that cried just 
like Mrs. Rattle’s Tommy. 

So that evening, when the pine knots that served 
both for fuel and lights were blazing merrily iu the 
open fireplace, Jim hunted up an old inkstand and 
pen, that had not seen the light for many a day, 
earned a sheet of paper from a neighbor by bringing 
her a pail of water, and together he and Milly com- 
posed the letter, badly written and poorly spelled, but 
filled with a surt of pathos that must find its way to 
any heart at the holy Christmas-tide: 

“ Wil the one who gets this reeth please send a dol to wy 
sister miliy, sae never saw one ‘cept araminter kieopatrer 
fi zjames wno is nothin’ but acorn-cob. weare orful 
ana Make up gre: nsto sel. milly Buncoes and moth: rand i 
tie. Webascot bada krismas or New Yeer’s present since 
a tree fell on fater aod kiued bim. pleece bee so kind as tc 
send the dol it woode mak us so glad. miully is seven ana 1 
am ten. Yours truley, JIM BERTRAM. 

‘THE CORNERS,’ B—— Countcy, Maine.” 

This epistle Jim read aloud with a great deal of 
pride; and then he and Milly tied it securely in 
among the graceful hemlock branches; while the 
mother laughed at their foolishness, even though she 
hoped and prayed that they might not be disappointed ; 
and two days later the ‘‘ postman wreath,” as the 
children called it, was packed with hundreds of others 
and shipped to New York, where it was bought by an 
uptown dealer and sold to an old gentleman who car- 
ried it home to his daughter, and she, pronouncing it 
‘‘ exquisite,” gave it the most conspicuous place on 
the parlor wall, without, however, discovering the lit- 
tle missive so snugly hidden away. 

It was Christmas night, and Mr. Langdon’s spacious 
house was brilliant with fire and gas-light, that shone 
resplendent and lit up the garlands and wreaths that 
bordered the costly paintings and decked the frescoed 
walls; while music sounded through the apartments, 
and in carol, dance and game children and grand- 
children joined to celebrate the happy festal day. But 
in a low chair by the fire sat the youngest darling 
and pet of the household, Gracie Langdon, a fairy- 
like little creature, with soft blue eyes and golden 
curls clasping tightly in her tiny arms an immense 
waxen doll—a present that very day from good old 
Santa Claus. 

She sat very still, and slowly her blue eyes traveled 
around the room until they were fina'ly raised to a 
picture of the Madonna and Child above the mantel 
over which hung the ‘‘ postm:n”’ wreath made by the 
little children so far away in their lonely home. 

‘¢ Oh, grandpa, come here!” called Gracie suddenly. 

‘¢ What is it, Pussy?” asked Mr. Langdon, approach- 
ing the tiny rocking-chair. 

‘‘There is something white sticking out from that 
pretty wreath,” said Gracie, pointing with her wee 
forefinger. 

‘¢ So there is. Here, Fred, come and see what this 
dainty lady has discovered.” 

At the summons a stalwart young fellow left the 
group around the piano, and approached. It was but 
tne work of an instant for him to take down the gar- 
land, dislodge the paper from its hiding-place, and 
hand it, with a low bow, to his little cousin. 

‘‘ Why, it’s a letter!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You read it, 
grandpa.” 

The whole company had now gathered round, and, 
putting on his eye-glasses, grandpa read aloud Jim’s 
note; and as he finished, exclamations of wonder and 
pity sounded on all sides: ‘* What a strange letter- 
box;” ‘*‘ Poor children! something eught to be done 
for them ;”’ while little Gracie, with her big eyes filled 
with tears, ran to her grandfather sobbing, ‘‘ Oh, 
grandpa, I am so sorry for Milly! Here, take my new 
dolly, and send it to her for a New Year’s gift.” 


‘* To be sure I will,’ said Mr. Langdon, catching the 


generous little maiden in his arms and giving her 
what she called a *‘ bear’s hug,” while for some reason 
his glasses did not seem as clear as usual. 

It was the first day of January, clear, crisp and cold; 
but it was hardly a happy New Year in the Bertram 
household, for the greens had not brought as much as 
they expected, and after the rent for the small house 
and farm had been paid, there was little left for food 
and clothes, and the mother’s heart was heavier than 
ever, and Jim had to whistle to keep up his spirits as 
he chopped away at the pile of wood in the yard. 

Milly too was feeling rather disconsolate as she 
stood by the window making ‘‘ peep-holes ” witb a hot 
penny in the thick frost which completely covered the 
panes, while Araminta Cleopatra Jooked more forlorn 
than ever, perched on the sill by her side. 


With her eyes at one of the ‘ peep-holes,”’ Milly saw 
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wagon come slowly up the road and stop 
the gate, and a man’s voice was heard without inquir- 
ing if ‘‘ Miss Milly Bertram lived there;” and immedi- 
ately after the door was burst open and in rushed Jim, 
breathless with excitement, closely followed by a 
neighboring farmer bearing a large box. 

‘‘ There, Miss Millie,” he said, ‘*I found that down 
at the ‘Corners’ for you, so I thought I’d bring it 
along. Guess somebody’s been sending you a New 
Year’s. But I can’t stay to see, for my horses won’t 
stand this snapping weather; so good mornin’, and 
many happy returns of the day.” 

‘¢ The same to you,” cried Milly, *‘ and thank you so 
much for bringing this up. Oh, Jim, do hurry and 
open the box!” 

But her brother was already at work with his hat- 
chet, and the cover was quickly removed, and revealed 
the beautiful wax image, the loveliest thing Milly had 
ever beheld. | 

‘‘Oh! is it alive?” she asked in an awestruck tone, 
clasping her hands; and it was some time before she 
ventured to touch the dainty doll, dressed in satin and 
lace, who had such bright eyes, that opened and shut, 
curls of real glossy hair, and when aspring was touched 
cried ‘‘ Pa-pa, ma-ma” in such a lifelike manner. In- 
deed, she could hardly be persuaded that it was not a 
real living child. 

Pinned to her skirts was a paper on which was 
written, ‘‘ A New Year’s gift for Milly Bertram, from. 
her new friend, little Gracie Langdon. Her name is 
Blanche Lillian White.” 

‘Oh, the dear, darling little girl!” cried Milly. 
‘¢ But look! there are more things in the box.” 

And, indeed, there were. And as package after 
package was drawn forth, and disclosed dresses and 
shawls for both Milly and her mother, clothes, and an 
elegant pair of club skates labeled fur ‘‘ James Ber- 
tram, who thought only of his little sister,” and, 
lastly, a purse well filled with gold and silver, the joy — 
and ecstasies of the children knew no bounds, while 


‘the mother wept from very gladness. 


That was indeed a happy New Year's day; and 
when in the evening they sat before the fire of pine 
knots, the mother wrapped in her new shawl, and with 
the old care worn look quite banished from her face, 
Jim polishing his new skates, on which he had enjuyed 
a fine race in the afternoon, and Milly with Blanche 
Lillian White and Araminta Cleopatra Fitz-James side 
by side in her lap, Jim remarked, ‘‘ It must be nice 
to make other people happy; and next Christmas 
Gracie Langdon shall have the very handsomest box of 
evergreens that goes into New York City, in return for 
Milly’s New Year’s gift.” 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
THOU SHALL NOT STEAL. | 
By THE REv. JOHN B. FALKNER. ° 
AS the law, ‘‘ Thou shall not steal’”’ been broken? 
This was the question to be decided in open 
court by a picked jury. 

The court-room was a green bank on the shores of a 
beautiful lake. 

The judge was eighteen years old. Like most boys. 
of his age, he is pimply about the face, thinks he 
knows everything, and that he is fitted for his office. 

The lawyers were Ronaldo, who is more given to 
collecting butterflies and bugs than to law, yet is 
none the less well able to argue a case, and Doctor 
Tanner, so called because he can eat more oatmeal 
mush than all the rest,of the family together. 

The jury consisted of three persons, Franciscus, age 
fifteen, occupation clerk, character weaselish and 
wide awake. Helena, age ten, tender, loving, just 
the person a prisoner would like to see on his jury, 
and ‘‘Squibbs.’’ The boys call her Squibbs because 
they say ‘‘ it sounds better than her real name, which 
is Grace.” She is six years old, very small, says 
smart things; in fact she is foxy. 

The audience consisted of a squirrel who had ceased 
drilling a nut which he held in his paws, and sat with 
ears erect and listening. Also a bald eagle who was 
flying in circles over the group, but whether thinking 
of the trial or desiring to carry off fat little juryman 
Squibbs as a dinner for his family is not known. 

Judge. ‘‘ Bring in the prisoner.” 

Ronaldo. ‘May it please the Court, the prisoner is 
non est inventus, which I need not tell this learned 
jury means not to be found; in truth, he flew away a 
year ago. We are not to try a person, but a question of 


law. 99 
Judge. ‘State the case.” 


Ronaldo. ‘Twelve months ago, Squibbs, who now 
by your permission sits on this jury, had a lace collar. 
It became soiled. It was washed and hung on a bush 
to dry. It was soon taken away, and we now know 
that a person by the name of Robin Red Breast wicked- 
ly stole it. We desire that this act may be pronounced 


| one of guilt. We will prove the theft by our only wit | 
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John Hartlock, a big, good-natured Scotchman, took 
the stand, holding in one hand a lace collar and in the 
other the remains of a robin’s nest. 

Ronaldo. ‘* John, tell the jury when and whine 
you found the articles you hold.” 

John. ‘* This morning I seed a nest in a tree, and, 
says I, that be a robin’s nest. I climbed the tree, 
bringed down the nest, and seed something white in 
it, and, says I, that is the collar that Squibhs lost last 
summer. I tore the nest in pieces and took the collar 
out. It was arranged quite pretty all around the 
nest.”’ 

Cross-questioned by Dr. Tanner. ‘‘ John, how do 
you know that some boy did not put it in the nest?” 

John. ‘* Because a boy hasn't sense enough to fix 
‘the collar in as I found it. Only a robinthat had been 
taught by God could do such a neat little job.” 

No other witnesses were called, and the lawyers be- 
gan their pleas. Thus spoke Ronaldo: 

‘‘Tt is admitted, your honor, that the-collar is 
owned by Squibbs. We have proved that a red- 
breasted villain carried it off in defiance of the law 
‘Thou shall not steal.’ It was found in and making 
part of his house, and I demand such a verdict as shall 
make the act of stealing infamous forever. 

The squirrel chattered and resolved to take nuts 
wherever he could find them, but to be very careful 
not to let the boys see him, and the eagle, ramember- 
ing his recent carrying off of a lamb, soared upward 
as if wishing to escape the dangers to which he might 
be exposed if the jury gave any such verdict, and Ro- 
naldo took his seat. : 

Dr-Tanner replied: ‘‘ May it please the Court, we are 
here not to try the act of a person that can think, but 
to pronounce on the deed of one who has obeyed 
every law that God has given him. God told 
him to build a house and to take material 
suited to the purpose wherever he could find it. 
In obedience to this direction, he took the lace collar. 
If a boy had taken it he would have been a thief; but 
as it was carried off by a bird, in accordance with the 
instinct which God had given him, I submit that there 
was no guilt in the act, and that we ought to thank 
God for it, for it reveals to us his goodness in teaching 
the bird how to build a nest better than a boy could. 
We ought also to admire the skill of the robin, and be 
glad to lose so small a thing as a lace collar for the 
purpose of having that skill shown tous. The law 
‘Thou shalt not steal’ was not written for birds, but 
for boys. Besides, were there no skill shown, the birds 
are weak; we are strong, and we should be glad to 
helpthem. ‘ Please, sir,’ said a gardener that I know 
_ to his master, ‘I want some powder and shot to shoot 
the robins who are stealing the cherries!’ ‘Shoot 
the rocins!’ said his master. ‘No. If there are 
not enough cherries for us all plant more trees.’ 
‘We, like this good man, should be kind to the birds, 
and I hope the verdict will be that the act was with- 
out guilt.” | 

The squirrel chattered again, the eagle gave a 
scream, and both seemed to say, ‘* Good for Dr. 
Tanner.” 

The judge summed up. His speech was very fine, 
but it was too long to be repeated here. The case was 


then given to the jury, and they soon came in with the 


verdict, 
NOT GUILTY. 

Then Dr. Tanner desired to give another question to 
the jury; namely, whether John Hartlock had not done 
a great wrong in tearing the nest to pieces. 

The jury discussed the matter. They thought that 
he ought to have given the nest, just as he found 
it, to Squibbs, that it might teach to her and her 
friends the great wisdom and goodness of God, in 
giving to the robin such wonderful skill. But, since 
John never thought of this, anddid not mean to do any- 
_ thing wrong, they brought in this verdict: 

NOT GUILTY, BUT WE HOPE HE WILL NOT DO-IT 
AGAIN. | 

Then the court adjourned. 


The story of a robin taking off a lace collar in the 
summer of 1879, and of its being found —as described 
—in, its nest in the summer just gone by, is literally 
true, and the incident occurred at the writer’s summer 
residence. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

HESE are very cold, dark mornings, and it isa 

great temptation to lie in the warm bed till a 
little after the time to get up, and then to hurry 
through dressing, coming down stairs half dressed and 
wholly cross. 
morning go pleasanter. You must begin the night be- 
fore. Go to your room early enough to put every- 
thing away in order. Get the things you have to put 
on in the morning all ready, and have a good rough 
towel‘ready to use. When you wake lie still afew 


Let me tell you how to make the 


moments to thank God for bringing you safely throughn 


the night, and ask him to help you to be very kind and 
good all the day. Then jump up, put some warm 
slippers on, and if you are in the habit of taking a 
sponge bath in ths morning go at it vigorously, rub- 
bing yourself well. If you are not in the habit of 
taking it I would not advise you totry itinacold 
room at this time of the year. Some persons prefer 
to-take an entire sponge bath at night, in the morn- 
ing only washing such portions of the body as es- 
pecially need it. Cleanliness is so important for 
health’s sake that it cannot be urged too much. Dress 
briskly, but do not hurry so that your collar is awry 
and your hair untidy. Be sure to leave your room in 
order so far as it is possible. Put each toilet article in 
its place. This is lesson enough for to-day perhaps. 

The little tokens that have come to me by muil have 
given me great pleasure, and add a great deal to the 
attractive appearance of my desk and its surroundings. 

GLENWOOD, NEAR ROME, Gas, Nov. 28tb, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I’m alittle girl six or seven years old. My name is Addie 
Rosa.ind Wright. | got papato write tbisietter. Hesays I 
worry bis hfe out of bim trying to get bim to read Aunt Pa 
-ience’s le.ters. He says He don’t know whbica is the greatest 
humbug, me or my Aunt Pa:ience. We ain’t no bumbugs, 
are we? He says your name ain’t Patience, and you ain’t no 
woman, nobow, but a great big red-whiskered New Yorker, 
that wears a red gown aod slippers. Papa funs with me a 
great deal, and I tuink he is joking; but I would like to know 
if you ain’t a woman andif sour name ain’t Auot Pa'ience. 
Papa says it is Peleg Quintus Cincinnatus Squirrelpanter. 
Did you bear sucha name? Papa is certainly fupuying. 

I bave got a little yellow girl named Arcbie, about my age. 
Sbe comes down every day from her little cubio and plays 
with me. I gave ber wy white shoes with buttonson them 
yesterday. You don’t know how happy she was. Papa says 
I nave written enougpb, and if you are really my Aunt Pa- 
tience, your patience won’t last always. Your little niece, 
tbat likes to hear papa read your letters, ADDIE R. W. 

Funny man! _ I wish he could just look at me this 
afternoon. I’ve been cutting out an apron for my lit- 
tle Trixie, and she’s running to me every now and then 
as I write for a needle, a red thread, etc., and she 
calls me ‘*mamma.” A ‘ big-whiskered New Yorker,” 
indeed! Well! well! well! My patience won’t last 
always if such people as your papa use itup. You 
needn’t. be afraid that your letters will. I’m glad you 


gave those pretty shoes to make the little girl happy. 


CLEVES, Ohio, Nov. 22, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Llive with my grandpa, and he takes The Christian Union. 
Ms read Brown at Rugby’’ to us. We aregoing to 
make a collection of birds’ eggs. I would like you or some 
one of your nephews would te.l us how to do it. 

Yours truly, JOHN K. 


Who will be the first to give good directions to 
John, so that he may begin his collection right? I 
shall be very glad to have 
yuu collect eggs if you never 
take more than one from a 
nest, and if there is only 
one, not that. 


MIDDLETOWN, Nov. 28, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little boy eleven years 
old. Llive on a farm nesr Mid- 
dletown. I have never written 
10 you before, but have been 
very much interested in the 
letters in The Christian Union. 
I go to Sunday-school nearly 
every Sunday, and get a Sunday- 
school book and read it. lam 
wery fond of readivg. Ihave 
a little dog and his name 
is Prince. I have lots of 
fun with him. I go to school 
and like it very well. I- 
study arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, spelling, writing 
aod history. In front of our 
house there is a large pond. 
In} the summer we fish and 
in the winter we skate and 
slide. I have a nice little 
sleigh, and wben there issnow I ride down hill on it. I have | 
been to New York; I bave ten cousins there. I went to 
Central Park and American Institute Fair, and seen a 
great many thipgsthbere. I would be very much pleased to 
see this letter printed in the paper. My padoes not know 
that I am writing this. I want to see jf he will know it when 
he reads the letters. 

From your little nephew, Harry 8. D. 


I wonder if you could make a little correction in 
your letter. I thought of changing it myself, but I do 
not like to dothat, and the mistake is such a common 
one that for the benefit of some other boys I wanted 
to speak of it. We should not say, ‘‘I seen,” but I 
saw. Look in your grammar and see why. I think 
your father will be pleased as well as ———— that 
you can write so good a letter. 


LONE ROCK, Dec. 10, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Will you please take Brother Channie and meas your neph- 
ews? Coannie is eight. ] amten. We go to school; have a 
walk of two miles at night; we are carried in the morning. 
We live on a farm of four hundred acres. Littie Bear Creek 
runs through our place. Two years ago the State put in the 
creek forty thousand wee bits of trouts. Four miles from us 
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is Point Jude, 400 feet high. It is the place Black Hawk used 
to watch the Wisconsin River. The Indians come and camp 
in the winter among the bluff3to hunt deer. Theyare get- 
ting scarce now—both Indians and deer. Channie bas a dog 
named Shep. We havea pair of Indian ponies that we ride: 
sometimes they lower their heads and dump grown persons, 
but they seem to know when Cbannie and I ridethem. We 
take all the care of them; we call them Hit ard Bird. Every 
year papa gives us both a calf, so we bave quite a drove of 
our own. I like to read your letters very much. We bave 
been talking of writing to youalorg time. There are bluffs 
allaround us witb lots of wild flowers: some are prettier 
than the tame. I am afraid my letter is getting too long; so 
we will close with love to you and a merry Coristmas. 

LORRIE AND CHANNIE. 


Of course I will have you for nephews; and I just 
wish I could see you with your ponies and your calves. 
But, dear me! you haven’t any wild flowers now; 
have you? If I ever get so far West be sure I shall hunt 
youup. I’d rather hunt for you than for deer. 


BUCKSPORT, Dect. 18, 1880: 


DearAunt Patience: 

T am a little girl of eleven years. I zo to tbe intermediate 
school. I study arithmetic, geography, reading and spelling, 
We all in the school write once a week. You will see bow 
well I can write by this little letter to you. Itis now almost 
Christmas time, and I bave prayed to God and Sar ta Claus 
every night to give me and all the poor little childrer some 
good presents. Of cour-e we should like some nuts and 
candy. I should like to see Santa Claus, for 1 know he must 
be avery good man to give so mucn toeveryone Il have 
got two very nice kittens; their names are Jack and Jill; they 
are very cuoning indeed, and we all love themdearly. I have 
three sisters; their names are Addie, Edith and Sadie; we 
have very nice times, playing witb our dollsand in going out 
1n the snow coasting down hill; sometimes we tumble off of 
our sleds into the snow, but we don’t mind that, but just try 
again.. Our mamma thinks it will make us tough and smart 
to go out io the snow if we are weil protected from the cold. 
I can think of notoing more to write tbis time; think I bave 
written you avery long Ictter for a little girl. Won’t you 
please answer my letter. Good-by. From 

EFFIE M. G. 


I hope you had some presents, and that you looked 
about you and found some poor child to give some- 
thing to. Don’t forget—and this is for all of you— 
the happier you make others the happier you will 


be yourself. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


WORD SQUARE AND DIAGONAL, 
1. To Furrow. 2. Learning. 3. Metals. 
points of the compass. 
Diagonally, left to right, downward, a maker. 
MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 
1, What word meaning to associate=1011? 2. What word 
meaning evil=101? 3. What word meaniag bumer=1500? 4. 
What word meaning to drudge=1051? 5. What word mean 
ing a lump=650? M. 


PICTURE PUZZLE, 


4. One of the 


AN ITALIAN — AND A TRAVELER. WHERE IS THE TRAVELER? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 1b." 


Wheel Puzzle,— 
et" 
R 


< 


x= 
o 


Easy Word Square.— 


Concealed Deities.—1. Venus. 2 Ceres 8% Juno 4 Mereury. 
Pallas. 6 Vesta. 7. Iris. & Clio. & Saturn. 10. Mars, 11, Diana 
12, Cupid. 

Answers from T. 8S, J., Lunar Caustic, F. Btta, 


: ‘ 
a ~ d 
| 
| 
} 


“The head of the department was also 
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Farm and Garden. 


TH E FARMER IN THE CABINET. 
By JoEL BENTON. 


The dignitv of the farmer’s vocation, 
and his justly conspicuous place in the. 
industrial and social perspective, have 
furnished a frequent theme for more or 
less windy rhetoric and oratory. There 
seem to be always persons enough ready 
to bestow a condescending patron- 
age upon the farmer, when it costs so 
little—since words of this sort are so 
easily spoken, so wide and so flexible; 
but those who wish to initiate on his be- 
half a practical service, or make his 
cause and claims the direct object of 
legislation, are not so many or so loud. 
It is always specially pleasing, there- 
fore, when a measure of some value and 
importance is offered for his benefit. 

The idea of making agriculture share 
in an executive division of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet is not now for the first 
time broached; but a very forcible 
article devoted:to this purpose, which 
has lately been contributed by a writer 
in the *‘Nation,” brings the subject into 
full and favorable notice. The depart- 
ment now known as the Department 
of Agriculture was established not quite 
twenty years ago (in 1862); and while it 
has been in many ways useful (though 
at one time it felltou some extent under 
a mild onset of ridicule), it has always 
seemed to figure in a somewhat ab- 
normal position. The Commissioner has 
not always been exactly the right man 
in the right place; nor, for various 
reasons, could the right man be got 
there. ‘*The status of the department 
did not attract a very able man, and 
the salary of $3.000 a year,-which is one- 
third that of the heads of other depart- 
ments, oue-half that of the United 
States Geologist, two-thirds that of the 
Commissioner of Patents, three-fourths 
that of the Commissioner of Public 
Lands, and three-fifths that of Congress- 
men,’’ was not at all inviting to com- 
mandiong talent. If some great man 
who harbored greatschemes,.were will- 
ing to bury bimself there for the public 
good he could not be sure either of 
adequate appropriations or of the 
requisite sympathy for carrying out his 
plans. 

The objects for which the present de- 
partment was created, as stated by the 
enacting statute, are: ‘‘To acquire gnd 
diffuseamongthepeople . .. useful 
information on subjects connected with 
agriculture . . . and to procure, pro- 
pagate and distribute among the people 
new and valuable seeds and plants.” 


directed “‘to acquireand preserve ... 
allinformation concerning agriculture 
which he can obtain by means of Looks 
and correspondence, and by practical 
and scientific experiments, ... by 
the collection of statistics, and by other 
means within his power ; to collect new 
and valuable seeds and plants ; to test by 
cultivation; . . . to propagate such 
asmay beworthy, . . . and todistri- 
bute them among agriculturists,” and to 
make general and special reports. 

Nothing could be better in theory than 
the establishment of an office at the seat 
of government to do all these things; 
but we know how much criticism has 
come to the seed-distributing function, 
as it has been often conducted, though 
that emanating, with animus, from 
some of our professional seedsmen, 
may perhaps be properly discounted. 
The mistakes aud ill judgment. of 
former years in this department we 
hear are not now so frequent; and if it 
could be elevated as the writer in the 
“Nation” suggests, its efficiency would 
no doubt not only be enhanced, but it 
would soon become apparent. 

The argument used on this behalf*is 
that “half the population is engaged in 
the production of bread and meat for 
the food and of cotton and wool for the 
clothing of the whole people; and it is 
of the first importance that crop pro- 
duction be carried on under the most 
favoring circumstances, in order that 
the necessaries of life may be plentiful 
and cheap.” Fifty per cent. of theraw 
material on which manufactures de- 
pend, the greater proportion of the busi- 


ness of railway and water transportation, 
and the prosperity. of our foreign com- 
merce are due directly to the farm, Out 


¥ 


of the exports of the last fiscal year, 
which amounted to $823,946,353, we owe 
“the magnificent total of $654,141,487,’’ 
in one way and another, to the farm. 

If any one objects to such an enact- 
ment as puts the agriculture of the 
nation where the treasury puts com- 
merce and manufactures, because it is 
class legislation, this writer claims that 
the objection is not valid. The manu- 
facturers, who are only a third as many 
as the farmers, are nurtured by a 
gigantic turiff scheme and by patent 
laws; while commerce has its foreign 
consulates, its “lighthouses, coast survey, 
life-saving,’’ and other services, as well 
as its subsidies and other appropri- 
ations, and its Jand grants to railroads. 
The entire ‘‘ Departments of the Treas- 
ury and Interior ure, for the most part, 
occupied with the interests of-commerce 
and nanufactures.’’ 

“The protection which agriculture 
needs is protection from the scourge of 
animal diseases, which is already causing 
a loss of more than $300,000,000 annually ; 
from the spread of contagious diseases 
like pleuro-pneumonia, which alone will 
cause a direct additional loss of $60,000,- 
000 per year, and destroy a profitable 
foreign trade; from the insect hordes, 


which work incalculable destruction 


—forces quite as harmful to our 
industries as ‘foreign pauper labor’ or 
‘Chinese cheap labor.’” 

As the department now is, it is with- 
out representation in the goverument, 
and many things which it could wisely 
do are now left to other departments 
which have no special interest in doing 
them. Elevated to an executive division 
in the Cabinet, it could require ‘“‘its 
foreign consu!s, menof sufficient ability 
to examine and report upon sys:ems 
and methods of cultivation, as well as 
upon current cropsand crop prospects 
it could establish ‘‘a comprebensive 
system of experimental stations, as in 
France, Germany, Austria, Russia 
and Italy, for tie testing of new 
plants and methcods” and for “scientific 
researca;” and, among other things, it 
could set on foot some “internal im- 
provements looking to the saving of 
fertilizing material now wasted in city 
se were, to the reclamation of the deserts 
and swamps of the West and South, aud 
the protection of rich river-bottoms 
from overfiow.”’ 

Now it has “destructively small ap- 
propriations, and consequently, inca- 
pacity in afield of vast necessities, and 
yet ita probable success in solving the 
great sugar problem ”’ (by its develop- 
ment of sorghum sugar) ‘‘will eventually 
produce an income to the country of 
more than twothousand per cent. on the 
total cost of the department to this 


date.”’ 
This writer claims that a proper de- 


partment ‘* should comprise not only the 
present so-called Department of Agri- 
culture, but also the Land Office, care of 
public forests, and the Geological Sur- 
vey. Its existing statistical, chemical, 
veterinary, entomological, botanical 
and forestry.divisions should be en- 
larged and organized ona substantial 
basis, and such means provided for 
their work and maintenance as would 
tempt scientists of ability ana influence 
to seek their direction. A veterinary 
division is demanded of such scope as 
to include”’ a wide scheme of inspection 
at allimportant trade centers, and “‘with 
power to stamp out cattle plagues,” 

Unless we can have something like 
this soon our foreign cattle trade will be 
conducted with constant difficulty, and 
the general inland transportation of 
cattle will be connected with flagrant 
abuses. ‘A forestry division, With the 
resources of the Land Office, and the 
authority of a Cabinet secretary, who 
would beinterested in the subject, could 
easily be made of great value for the 
preservation and extension of our wast- 
ing forests. Several experimental farms,”’ 
as before alluded to, ‘‘are imperatively 
needed—one in the southeast, one south- 
west, one northwest, one central, and 
one northeast.”’ | 

We are now sending to other countries 
for sugar, coffee, tea, raw wool, raw 
silk, jute, hemp, flax, breadstuffs, fruits, 
tobacco, wines, etc., saying nothing 
about the duties paid on sugar and 
tobacco, as the **Nution’’ writer tabu- 
Jates, $238,250,000. The right man 
at the head of a real department—such 
a man as would be attracted toa Cabinet 


station—would not be likely to see very 
long so much money leaving our shores 


we could largely, if not wholly, produce. 
In fact, there is no easily named limit 
which it is possible to set that could not 
be extended to the farmer’s interest by 
a first-class officer, wel] equipped, who 
should have a firm and actual instead 
of a nominal hold upon the govern- 
ment. Here is a measurethen that need 
not divide parties—need not divide 
free traders and protectionists even— 
and we gladly second the motion of our 
essayist, thatit be carried out. 


WATER FOR THE FARM YARD. 


An abundant supply of wholesome 
water is one of the prime considerations 
in the arrangement of the farmstead. 
Where this is not provided by springs 
and running streams, care should always 
be taken to secure it by means of wells 
and cisterns. Diseases among farm ani- 
mals of all descriptions are more fre- 
quently occasioned by impure or insuffi- 
client supplies of water than we imagine. 
Cholera in hogs, rot in sheep, colic in 
horses, murrain in cattle, impure milk 
in dairies, are often the result of this 
cause. In all cities good water is re- 
garded an indispensable sanitary condi- 
tion. [tis not lessimportant to the health 
of farm animals. The steep wells in a 
filthy barn yard—really not much more 
than cesspools in which are collected 
the liquid manures that ought to be 
saved and applied to the soil, are often 
the unsuspected sources of disease in 
our live stock. An analysisof the waters 
from these wells would exhibit the pres- 
ence of substances which, while valua- 
ble for fertilization, are the prolific 
fountains of disease to man and beast. 

The surest source of an abundant sup- 
ply of pure water in the farm yard is 
cisterns. The roof of a building twenty 
by forty feet will, with the ordinarv 
rain fall in our climate, afford twenty 
thousand gallons of water, and the usual 
accommodations of a well arranged 
farm yard will therefore afford an am- 
ple amount of rooting to furnish abun- 
dant water for all stock purposes. 

-In the construction of a cistern in- 
tended to afford driuking water for the 
family, it ought to be made large enough 
toallowa full supply to be caught in 
the winter, and provision should also be 
made for a receiving chamber from 
which the water is fittered into the sup- 
ply reservoir; but if designed only for 
the uses of the farm yard, the cistern 
consists only of a reservoir for contain- 
ing the water which may be caught 
throughout the year. 

The interior of the cistern should be 
well cemented with hydraulic cement, 
which, in compact clay, may be applied 
directly to the surface; but in sandy 
soil or joint clays it is indispensable 
that the walls be bricked and then ce- 
mented. The covering should be a brick 
arch, and the opening for the pump se- 
curely closed, to prevent the admission 
of vermin and filth. 

Such a cistern, supplied with a well- 
constructed iron force pump, which can 
be procured for $15 or $20, is a comfort, 
a convenience, and a safeguard against 
many of the diseases which infest the 
stock yard.—[Alabama Farm Journal. 


11% Broad St... New York. 


Produce Commission Merchants 


DEALERS IN 


Live and Dressed Poultry, 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, 


Apples, Beans, Hope, Corn, Wool, Beeswax, Honey, 
Tallow, Lambs, Wild Game, Dried Fruits, Pota- 
toes, Sweet Potatoes, Cider ey Furs, Rags, 
Onions, Tobacco, Maple Sugar, Etc., Eic. 


JENNINCS’ SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED E.VENNINGS US AGENT 


JENNINGS WATERCLOS: 


SINKS URINALS & WASH-BASINS ALL 
PATENTED IMPROVED & ;ESTED 


NEW YORK BURL NE S''P 


NGINE BUILDERS Eugincers. En e 
E whers, sen stal for circular the 
most powertul, most sensitive. and 


“whe 


ne governor in the world. Address 
GO., Boston, Mass, 


annually for articles which it is certain’ 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


Husurance and Financial, 


—In spite of the law of 1879, the forfeit~ 
ure of the policy and the total confiscation 
of the reserve is still the fate of all buta 
small minority of the insured. Here are 
some of the facts: In 1871 lapse and surren- 
der swallowed up 93 per cent. of the number 
of policies that were terminated in the New 
York business (Van Amringe). In 1876 one 
company confiscated about 2,500 policies— 
nearly the same number that it issued dur- 
ing the year; 1,254 of them were absolutely 
forfeited, the holders getting nothing for 
them. In another company, during the 
same year, about 3,000 policies were termi- 
nated, only abdut 300 of these by death. Of 
the balance, 150 were reinstated; the rest, 
over 2,000 in number, were absolutely for- 
feited. Still another company, in the same 
year, 1876, issued 8,000 policies, and confis- 
cated (always legally) no less than 7,500. 
Of these, however, it bought up, according 
to its actuary’s testimony, a large number 
‘simply as a gratuity,’’ being “ not legally 
bound to pay anything” to the policy-hclder 
who is behindhand with his premiums. 
During the year 1879 the same company 
reports 8,615 of its policies as terminated; 
the company is 37 years old, and yet dnly 
1,156 of these policies were terminated by 
death! How many lapses and surrenders 
there were in its business does not appear 
in its annual report. The latest State re- 
turns are for 1878. During that year the 
number of policies terminated in the New 
York business was 87,222. Of these, 11,357 
terminated by death and expiry: while 
57,895 were terminated by lapse and surren- 
der, ——. the failure of 1/1 milliens 
of insurance. The premiums paid upon 
those policies, and the profits accruing 
thereon, remain for the most part as profits 
to the companies.—{T. M. Coan, in ‘‘ Har- 
per’s’”’ for’ January. 

—The Illinois Legislature will assembie 
on the 5th of ,the coming month. The 
Springfield .correspondent of the Chicago 
‘**Tribune,’? under date of December 17th, 
thus outlines the probabilities as relating to 
corporate interests : ‘‘ Owing, probably, to 
the large proportion of new and unknown 
members in the next Legislature, and to 
the increase of the old Granger feeling of 
hostility to railroads,the great corporations 
of the State are preparing for an overhaul- 
ing at the coming session, and will un- 
doubtedly be represented by a stronger 
lobby than usual. It is understood that the 
regular representatives of some of the most 
important corporations have already held 
secret conferences to consider the situation, 
and endeavor to devise meaas for averting 
the onslaughts feared. Thereis good reason 
to believe that the telegraph companies, 
the express companies, the Union Stock 
Yards Company, the Pullman Palace Car 
Company, and other wealthy corporations 
will feceive unusual attentions from the 
next Legislature in the shape of investiga- 
tions that do not investigate, and proposed 
bills that are intended to intimidaté but not 
to pass.” It is not likely that insurance 
companies will miss their customary share 
of attentions ’’ from a body of such tem- 
per and disposition. Our counsel to under- 
writers, in view of the facts and probabili- 
ties, 1s to be prepared to play a strong, bold 

me as the only possible successful one. 
The valued policy fight has got to be made 
in Illinois this winter beyond a doubt, and 
it ought to be so conducted on the part of 
insurance men as that it will never have to 
be fought over again.—{Chronicle. 

—A circular just issued to its policy- 
holders: by the Manhattan Life Issurance 
Company, of this city, reads as follows 
‘** This Company recognizing that one of the 
just demands of insurers is a full and 
perfect understanding of the equities they 
acquire under their contract, have pre- 
pared the following table of cash surrender 
values. It applies to ordinary assignable 
life policies issued since January Ist, 1880, 
ou which premium is payable during life, 
and is available at the date of lapsing of 
the policy after three or more annual 
premiums shall have been paid on due sur- 
render and discharge of the policy, at the 
Office of the Company, in the city of New 
York. Cash values will be given at each 
year of duration after three years, and on 
other forms of policy on application to the 
Company at their office. All indebtedness 
to the Company is to be deducted from 
the above values.’”” Annexed to the circu- 


lar is a table of cash surrender valués pay- 

able on each $1,000 in on due surren- 

der of o continue yment_.life 
after J 


completion of th 


issned y 1st, 1880, 
three, five or ten 
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—The firm of Wm. B. Hatch & Co. has 
been dissolved by mutual consent. Mr: 
Thos. H. Bouden and Mr. Frank Jenkins 
have entered into a copartnership with 
Mr. Sheldon Collins, of New York, 
a merchant of long standing and 
experience. The name of the firm is 
Collins, Bouden & Jenkins. Their place 
of business is 25 Pine street. They buy and 
sell on commission for cash or upon an ap- 


proved margin governmen' and railroad 


bonds and stocks, and all of the securities 
dealt ia atthe New York Stock Exchange. 
They will also receive upon favorable terms 
accounts of banks, bankers, merchants and 
others. Mr. Bouden is a member of the 


New York Stock Exchange, and Mr. Jen- 


kins will be remembered as baving been, 


. prior to his entrance on Wall street, the 


business manager of The Christian Union. 
The new firm has enterprise, exp rience and 
capital, and it will not be strange ifit takes 
& prominent position among the Wall Street 
banking houses. 


—Messrs. Fisk & Hatch are offering the 
first mortgage bonds of the Elizabethtown, 
Lexington and Big Sandy Railroad, which 
is the connecting link between the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway to the West and 
Southwest, connec:ing at Lexington, Ky., 
with the Ciocinnati Southern and Kentu_ky 
Central north to Cincinnati and south to 
the cotton fields of Tennessee and Mississip- 
pi. The road will be built by June next, 
and may be expected to facilitate the 
growth of the Chesapeake and Ohio road as 
one of the great trunk lines of the country, 
These bonds are for sale at 9714 and accrued 
interest. They pay six per cent. per an- 
pum, and the principal is due March Ist, 
1902. Any information desired will be fur- 
nished upon application to Messrs. Fisk & 
Hatch. 


—Among the business changes which the 
first of the year brings with it is the disso- 
lution of the partnership existing under the 
firm name of William B. Hatch & Co. and 
the organization of its members into two 
new firms. The senior partner, Mr. W. B. 
Hatch, who was formerly interested with 
Messrs. Fairbanks & Co. and has a well- 
deserved reputation for sagacity and ex- 
perience, has formed a new partnership 
with Mr. J. Hugh Peters, who is amember 
of the New York Stock Exchange, and will 
carry on a general banking and brokerage 
business in his old office, 25 Pine Street. The 
success of this firm in the past twu years is 
a guarantee of its future prosperity. 


~The syndicate which contracted some 
weeks since with the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company to mortgage its securities to 
an amount that would insure the completion 
of the road, announces the sale of $20,000 000 
First Morgage Railroad and Land Grant 
Sioking Fund Gold Bonds, the principal of 
which is due January Ist, 1921, with interest 
at six per cent., payable January and July. 
The bonds are secured by a tirst mortgage 
on the entire railroad, including the land 
grants, with the exception of the lands east 
ofthe Missouri River, and are receivable 
in payment of land at 110 and interest. 
The proceeds of all the sales of land mort- 
gaged after payment of interest upon the 
bonds will be applied to the purchase of the 
bonds below 110 and interest; if above that 
price the bonds will be drawn by lot for 
payment 110 and interest and the bonds so 


purchased together with any received in 


payment for lands will be held for 
sinking fund purposes. The land grant 
of the company is large and valuable, 
being at the rate of 12.800 acres per 
mile in the States and 25,600 in the 
Territories. The main line of the road 
when completed will extend from Lake 
Superior to two points on the navigable 
waters of the Pacific Ocean—viz., Puget 
Sound, W. T., and Columbia River, at or 
near Portland, Oregon—and will be about 
2,400 miles in length; it has also branches 
and connections now owned or uoderleased 
of abcut 200 miles, making the total run 
about 2,600 miles. Of the main line there 
are now running 799 miles, with 200 more 
under construction and expected to be com- 
pleted about July, 1881. The completion of 
the entire line is already being puched in 
the most rapid manner consistent with pro- 
pereconomy. For the year ending June 
80th, 1880, the net earnings of the company 


$709,088 on miles of completed road |. 


and in the last six months of 1880 the gross 
earnings show an increase of $342,000 over 
those of the corresponding period in|? 


ig 


which is being rapidly settled and is pro- 
bably productive of the finest crops of grain 
raised any where in the United States. The 
issue_of bonds is limited to $25,000 per mile, 
and according to the estimate the expendi- 
ture of about $40,000,000 will complete the 
line. It is expected that the present offer 
of $20,000,000 will furnish the company 
all the means required during the year 1881. 
They are offered at 102 and accrued in- 
terest, payable on or; before February Ist, 
1881, at the option of the purchasers. The 
agents for the sale are Messrs. Drexel. 

Morgan & “Co., @Vinslow, Lanier & Co., 
and August Belmont & Co. 


—The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
in his fifth monthly statement for the cur- 
rent fiscal year of the imports and ex- 
ports of the United States, reports that the 
excess of exports of merchandise, stated in 
specie value, was as follows: 


Eleven months ended November 30, 1880... 
Eleven months ended November 30, 1879... 
Twelve months ended November 30, 1880... 
Twelve months ended,November 30, 1879... 266,245,088 

The excess.of imports of gold and silver coin and 
bullion was as follows: 


Month ended November 30, 1880...........+0: $9,374,865 
Month ended November 30, 1879.........-..0 17,288,564 
Eleven months ended November 30, 1880.... 53,465,668 
Eleven months ended November 30, 1879.... 61,498,698 


Twelve months ended November 30, 1880.... 
Twelve months ended Nevember 30, 1879.. 


HATCH & PETERS, 


BANKERS, 


NO. 25 PINE STREET. 


NEw YORK, January Ist, 1881. 

The firm of WM-eB. HATCH €& 
CO. having been dissolved by mutu- 
al consent, a partnership has this 
day been formed between William B. 
Hatch and J. Hugh Peters, for the 
transaction of a Banking business, 
at No. 25 Pine street, under the 
firm name of Hatch & Peters. 

We buy and -— on Commission 
for Cash, or on margin, all Securt- 
ties dealt in at the New York Stock 
Exchange, Government, State, and 
Municipal Bonds, and Railroad 
Stocks and Bonds, and all reputable 
Securities bought and sold in the 
open market. 

We give our personal attention to 
the permanent or temporary invest- 
ment of funds, negotiate loans, re- 


ceive accounts of Banks, Bankers, | 


Merchants and others, ollow interest 
on deposits, subject to draft at sight, 
and transact all business which per- 
tains toa Banking House. 
| HATCH & PETERS. 
wm. B, HATOH, 
Late of Wm. B. Hatch & Co. 


J. HUGH PETERS, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


J.&W. Seligman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE. 
GRAY HIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE,etc 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
December 27th, 1880. 


59th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The ot pave declared inter- 
est at the rate o er annum on 
sums of $500 and under, and FOUR PER Ct NT. per 
anouin on all sangeet sums remaining on deposit dur- 
ing the three or six months ending on the first dav of 
a 'y next, payable on and after the third Monday 
in J LDWARD SCHELL, President. 

ORD, Secretary. 


Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


‘Assets, $10,049.156. 
‘Surplus, $1.849.660. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. res. HENRY STOKES, Pres. | 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ass't Secretaries. 


NEW FEATURE. 
Non-Par licies issued ranteed b 


mit Che Cheaper insurance at onee than any mutual 
21. Giving th the largest amount ot insurance tor the 


Elizabethtown, Lexington -and Big Sandy 


‘Railroad 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


New YorK, December 27, 1880. 


The ‘Elizabethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy Railroad is the connecting link 
between the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway and the West and Southwest. 


Occupying this commanding position, it is assured of a large and lucrative 


business from the date of its completion. 
ville will embrace this short outlet to the 


The great business centering at Louis- 
sea; while the cotton of the Southwest, 


the tobacco, hemp and live stock products of the rich blue grass regions of Ken- 
tucky, will find by this route their natural outlet to the markets of the E‘st. 

At Lexington, Ky., the E. L. & B. S. R. R. will connect with the Cincinnati 
Southern and Kentucky Central, north to Cincinnati and south to the cotton fields 
of Tennessee and Mississippi; while the far West and Southwest to the Pacific 
coast will, in time, contribute to the traffic of the Chesapeake and Ohio route to the 


sea, in which this is an important link. 


The road will be completed by June next, the necessary means for its comple- 


tion being already provided. 


The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each, secured by a strictly first 
mortgage on the entire property of the Company ; principal and interest payable in 
this city in gold coin; interest at the rate of six per ceat. per annum, payable 
March and September; principal due March 1, 1902. 


We now have in our hands a limited 
accrued interest. 


amount of the bonds for sale at 97} and 


The total amount of bonds authorized is $3,500,000, only $2,500,000 of which 
are appropriated for construction and first equipment. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


route is rapidly growing in power and 


importance, and within a few months will take its place as one of the great East 


and West Trunk Lines. 


First mortgage bonds of the old roads are almost out of the market, or are 
selling at so high prices that investors are looking to the best of the new issues to 


supply their wants. 


by the Government, thus adding tothe inquiry for good railroad securities. 


Within six months the U. S. Fives and Sixes will be called in 


The 


new Government loan will not pay more than three percent.; and we expect to see 
it eagerly taken up at that; while a constantly increasing accumulation of capital 
will be seeking the better classes of investments, from which a larger income can 


be derived than the Government need pay. 
Maps showing the Chesapeake and O 


hio and Big Sandy route, and any further 


information desired, will be furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


&JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
95 Pine Rew 


New YorRK, January Ist, 1881. 

Messrs. COLLINS, BOUDEN & JENKINS beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public 
that they have entered into the general Bank 
ing and Commission Business at Nu. 26 Pine 
St., New York. 

They buy and sell on commission for cash or 
upon a margin, government, state, municipal 
bonds and stocks, railroad bonds, and al) 
classes of securities purchased or sold at the 
New York Stock Exchange, or in the open 
market. 

They also issue interest-bearing certificates, 
receive deposits subject to check, negotiate 
leans and commercial paper, buy and sell 
foreign exchange, and receive deposits sub- 
ject to draft on domestic or foreigao letters of 
credit, which can be secured from any for- 
eign banker that may be desired. 

The firm will be represented at the New 
York Stock Exchange by one ofits members, 
whose acquaiotance and long experience in 
the Board will insure prompt and careful at- 
tention to all business iotrusted to them. 

SHELDON COLLINS. | 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 


SLOANE 


ART IN CARPETINGS, 


Have now in stock a choice selection 
of all grades of Carpetings. 
prepared expressly to their 
order, to suit the newest and most 
of 
beautiful assortment of 


ORIENTAL RUGS, 


to whioh they invite the special at- 
tention of connoisseurs of DECORA- | 
TIVE ART. 


649,651 AND 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


C. H. COVELL, 


Victoria Hotel, 1150 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sole Agent and Impo'ter of the 
Celebrated Patent Triple 
Action 


DUPLEX LAMP, 
BISQUE STATUARY. 


CHINA NOVELTIES, 
Candle Shades and Holders. 
COVELL’S perfumed CROWN 

OIL the best made, ~ 


Send for Circular and mentien 
Christian Union. 


A WEEE. aday at home easily made. Cost 
$72 ly outfit Tror Augusta, -Me 


Healthier, Cheaper Light. 


The “ Scientific American”’ conced ‘s Focus Burner 


45 William St 


Month ended November 30, 1880............. $35,894,340 
Month ended November 30, 1879....... ..... 28,836,794 
59,342,990 
| 
| 

and 

187% The road passes through the 
_ te and drains the Red River country, | | 
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‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor, XXIL, No. 1. 


FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—No less than 147 steamships were lost 


last year. 

—A $260,000 fire was one of the diversions 
of Cherry Street last week. 

—All the city departments are now in a 
chronic state of row. 

—Epes Sargent, a well-known writer, died 
at Boston, Dec. 31st. 

—The amount received from the collec- 
tions on Hospital Saturday and Sunday 
was $25,430.07. 

—The breaking of a dyke ia the Province 
of North Brabant, Dec. 30th, resulted in the 
flooding of eighteen villages. 

- —The first detachment of engineers and 
workmen will start Jan. 5th to break 
‘ground on the Panama Canal. 

—Prof. Mommsen has just received the 
largest subscription for a private person 
ever raised in Germany. 

—The State prisons, which used to cost 
the people of the State $600 000 year, paid 
their own expenses within $20,000 last year. 

—The Provost mansion, a fine old country 
‘seat near Pelham, over 100 years old, was 
destroyed by fire last Thursday night. 

—A French iron-clad took fire at Toulon 
the other day, and had to be sunk to extin- 
guisb the flames. 

—Gen. Sherman thinks we have all of 
Mexico now that we can possess with any 
profit to ourselves. 

—Gen. Roberts, the hero of the Afghanis- 
tan campaign, is too poor to accept the 
peerage which has been offered him. 

—The local Democracy of this city is 
making frantic but pathetic struggles to 
get itself together again. 

—The Egyptian Budget shows a surplus 
of £111,000. This must have been a sur- 
prise to the bondbolders. 

—The suicide of the President elect of the 
Swics Confederation is attributed to tem- 
porary insanity. 

—A statue of Major-General Philip Kear- 
ney was unveiled at Newark Dec. 28th, 
Courtlandt Parker delivering the oration. 

—Gen. Garfield is begiuning to feel the 
thornsin his crown. The office-seekers are 
pestering him beyond endurance. 

—The people of the State of New York 
will be glad to learn that their new capitol 
has been pronounced safe. 

—The Tontine Building in Wall St. will 
be sold next week, and the proceeds divided 
among the seven successors of the original 
shareholders. 

—Judge Levi Parsons, of Fort Plain, New 
York, has made the generous donation of 


$50,000 to Union College as a foundation of. 


twelve or more scholarships. 

—(‘ommissioner Le Duc has completed 
arravgments for the establishment of an 
experimentaltea farm twenty miles from 
Charleston, S. C. 

—Sir John A. McDonald, the Canadian 
Premier, has been accused of doctoring the 
fish trade tables used in negotiating the 
treaty of Washington. 

—The Chilians are rapidly collecting 
their forces at Pisco; 17,000 troops have aj- 
ready arrived and 15,000 more are ex- 
pected. 

—The late Mr. James -E. Brown, of Kit- 
tanning, Pa., has left to various benevolent 
institutions the magnificent sum of $1,680,- 
000. 
—Papers have been filed in Albany 
for the incorporation of the College of 
Archeology and Alsthetics of New York, 
the institution to furnish free instruction. 

—The death is announced from Paris of 
M Blanqui, a brother of the distingaished 
political economist, and a persistent revolu- 
tionist. 

—A magnificent and perfect statue of 
Minerva Victorious by Phidias has just 
been discovered near Athens, if the tel- 
egraph tells the truth. 

—20 000 Yorkshire miners have resolved 
to give notice to their masters with a view 
to obtaining an advance of 10 percent. in 
wages. . | 

—A Christmas service at Saillagot, a lit- 
tle town in France, was turned into mourn- 
ing by the full of the roof, seven persons. 
being killed and fifty injured, 

—Those people whore ears were strong 
enough to stand the cold last Friday morn- 
ing and whose eyes were stropg enough to 
follow the example of the eagle saw a 
partial eclipse of the sun at about 8 o’clock. 

—Thirty-one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-one persons died inthis city last year, 
an increase of 8,499 over 1879. Of these 


deaths 155 were suiciues and 1,031 accidents, 
murders, etc. 
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Messrs. Green and Conover. 


which proverbia]lly graces the local.bench, 
fined a woman $1 last Thursday morving for 
being arrested in a nearly frozen condition 
the night before. 

—A notorious band of outlaws, which has 
been terrorizing eastern New Mexico for 
the past.six months, was broken up on 
Christmas day by the killing of two and 
the capturing of four of its members. 

—The City of Cambridge celebrated its 
250th anniversary Dec. 28th, President 
Eliot, Col. Higginson, Mr. Longfellow and 
Dr.eHolmes being among those who took 
partin the exercises. 

—The mail matter at the New York Post 
Office on the 27th of December was greater 
than had ever accumulated at any one 
time in the office before. Some of the car- 
riers went about in backs. 

—The prosperity of the street railroads 
has not been entirely blasted by their mid- 
air competitors, the Eighth Avenue Co. 
having divided dividends amounting to 19 
per cent. during the past year. 

—The cold wave which set out from 
Manitoba last week, broke between here 
and Chicago, whereupon the ‘ Evening 
Post’? remarks that unless we can have 
our weather whole we do not want it at all. 

—The motion of the Third Avenue Rail 
road Company fcr a new trialin the case 
in which $15,000 damages were awarded to 
an injured passenger has been dismissed in 
the Superior Court. 

—Thbe Mount Saint Vincent Hotel in Cen- 
tral Park was destroyed by fire last Sunday 
morning. A number of pieces of statuary 
and other curiosities belonging to the de- 
partment were also destroyed. 

—The volume of business transacted in 
the New York Clearing House in 1880 is in- 
dicated by the figures $38,614,448 223 ; an 
aggregate fourteen times as great as the 
pnational debt at the close of the war. Some- 
body must have made by commissions. 

—George Eliot’s funeral took place at 
Highgates Cemetery, Dec. 29th, in the 
presence of Professors Tyndall and Haxley, 
Herbert Spencer, Robert Browning, Ed- 
mund Yates and many others distinguished 
in literature, science and the arts. Her 
grave is near that of the late Mr. Lewes. 

—A band of skillful forgers, who have 
been carrying on operations in this country 
and in Europe by means of forged letters 
of credit, has been broken up by concerted 
effort of the police in Florence and in this 
city. Three members of the gang were ar- 
rested in Florence Jast week and two here. 

—Last week the U. 8. Circuit Court in 
this city convicted and fined eleven lottery 
dealers and inflicted fines on all but two 
who appealed. This indicates progress. 
Unfortunately the United States statutes 
under which, of course, these prosecutions 
were conducted, do not allow of imprison- 
ment. The law ought to be amended. 

—A present from Queen Victoria has 
been received at the White House. Itisa 
massive writing table made of live oak, from 
the wood of H. M.S. ‘* Resolute,’’ one of the 
expedition sent in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin in 1852. The desk weighs 1,300 pounds, 
is beautifully carved, and altogether a mag- 
niticent piece of workmanship. 

—A fortnight ago the body of one of the 
lay clerks of Norwich Cathedral, England, 
was discovered in an upfrequented part of 
the building hanging from the roof. He 
was well known as a tenor singer, and was 
a favorite vocalist at the Norwich Festivals 
and elsewhere. It is said that this suicide 


will render necessary a reconsecration of 


the catbedral, although it is by no means 
clear why this should be done. 
—King Louis of Bavaria, who is equally 


tastes, is building a magnificent palace on 
an island in the Jake of Herrencheim, at a 
cost of $10,000,000. The theater in connection 
with it is being built under the personal su- 
pervision of Wagoner, end will contain ample 
accommodations for all the artists wno will 
be engaged to act before the King. Asteam- 
er, built on the model of the “Flying Dutch- 
man,” will convey guests from the main- 
land totheisland. 

—Mayor Cooper employed the last hour 
of his official tenure by appointing Messrs. 
W. M. Oliiffe and Charles F. MacLran as 
Commissioners of Parks to the places made 
vacant by the simultaneous resignations of 
Mr. Conover 
was straightway appointed to the office of 
Assessor, vacated by Mr: John B. Asten, 
who was promoted to the presidency of the 
Department of Taxes and Assessments, 
vice Henry E. Howland, resigned. The 


50 Lovel 
mo Cards, name on, 10c. 


noted for his eccentricity and bis musica] | 


— IT saw Victor Hugo 
the other day,” says the 
ent of the Boston ** Journ ,” ** and was sur- 
prised to notice the me heartiness of 
his look. The old poet séems good for ten 
or fifteen years of 1 et. He had on a 
straw hat, altho was a cold day, and 
he was riding unconcernedly in a hired cab, 
which was decidedly tre worse for wear. 
His face is quite 
of white beard. 
cut quite short, and in the park a stranger 
might readily have a a merchant 
or a bourgeoise retire business. But 
when his face is lighted up by strong emo- 
tion—when he 1s speaking on some topic in 
which heis very much interested—the ex- 
pression becomes exceptionally fine. He 
continues to go out in all weathers, and 
never complains of being ill, which is pretty 
good for a man who was already a celebrity 
in 1826.”’ 

—It is proposed to establish near St. Louis 
a National Colored Home for poor and fee- 
ble old negroes of both sexes. This enter- 
prise has grown outof a sympathetic recog- 
nition of the fact that emancipation left 
without homes aud with very scauty oppor- 
tunities to earn their living a great number 
of colored persons, many of whom are now 
old and feeble and without means of sup- 
port. The association has been incorporated | a 
by the State of Missouri, and bas secured 
about fifty acres of good land, with suitable 
buildings, at a cost of $8,000, of which 
$1,000 has been pledged in Missouri, on con- 
dition that the rest is obtained elsewhere. 
The object is approved by many persons of 
national reputation, and Mrs. G. T. Bonfits, 
the supervisor, now in this city for the pur- 
pose of obtaining subscriptions, has excel- 
lent letters of recommendation, among 
them one from. the Rev. Henry —_— 
Garnet. 


WEAK BACK. 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS 
PLASTER. 


Overwhelming evidence of their superiori- 
ty over all other plasters. It is everywhere 
recommended by Physicians, Druggists and 


the Press. 

The Manufacturers cial 
award and the only medal g Sanaa 
plasters at the Centenniat 1876, 
at the Paris kxposition, 1878. 

Their great merit lies in the fact that 


they are the only plasters which ati 
pain at once. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


ding in the Bois 
s correspond- 


SOR Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 
Name on, 10c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Conn. 


50 Lithographed Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10c 
Name in fancy type. Conn. Carp Co, Northtoro, Ct. 


Fancy Cards, iy or 20 Elegant New Chro- 
B. Husted, Nassau, N. Y. 


Wy ORSTEDS BY MALL. 208keins, 20 shades, 
25c. skeins $1. Frank Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


IBST-CLASS Printers’ Materiala.— 
Types, Strong alas Cases, Cabinets. Chases, 
Printing Presse ote. blocks r Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters tor Mac hintste RBURGH. WELLS 
& Co.. 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Duteh s een N, Y. 


50 CHROMOS, Dame in new ty) .10c_ by mail. 
Agts. Samples, 10c. U. 8. Carp 0.. Northford, Ct. 


FALL and WINTER 
Union Under-Garments, 
Vest and Drawers in One; 
‘LADIES. 
CHILDREN, 


Send for Descrip tive Catalogue ot 
Hygienic Under-Garme nts. 


A. FLETCRER & OO... 
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AGENTS WANTED. _ 


TAKE THE. BEST. 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEW MONTHLY SERIES, 


HENRY CABOT geen, 
Jouy T. Mors Editors. 
men copt 50 cents mont 00 a Speci 
n sen Ais; on receipt of 15 
GENTS W NTED, who understand the 
value of the REVIEW to 
can vass for su bers. Liberal iemnen 


pa 
A.8. BARBNEs & Co., 111 & 118 William St., N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED! NICK PUTZEL, 


For our New Book. 
upusual pewer and spiri 


Searless exposure ot the subtle — of p litical wire-pulling 


—showing bow rum and r rule crm in 


$1 Agents 
More than above Made on **GOLDEN DAWN,” 
a new book that takes. Send fur ciroular. Send name 
and address of twvu or more Book Agents. aud 10c. for 
cost ot ——— — receive a $1 magazine tree for 


six months ss. P. W. ZIEGLER & CO, — 
deiphia, or Til. 


ELEGANT Holiday Present. 48 page Gilt-bound 
F.oral raph Album. Contains Birds, Scrolls, 
Ferns - postpaid (stamps taken). 47 sclect 
quotations: and a32--elumn sturv paper free with e 
euts wanted. Address American Hom 
st maven, Conn. 


AGENTS can make $5.00 PER DAY Se 


PLATFORM FAMILY SCALE. 


Weighs accuratly up 1025 Ibs. Itsh 
some Ot e sells it at sight. Reo 
price, 50. Other Family Scales weighing 

lbs. cost $5.00. Exclusive territory given 
. free. Terms ard a id sales suprise old 
Azents. IC SCALE 
Cincinnati,O 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TEACHERS, 
can and Foreign, 
For every partment of instruction, low or higk 
mp tty provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
andidates’ New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. ll 
skilled Tcachers should have ‘‘Ap Form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN Secretar 
30 Fast 14th St. near Universite Y. 


ABBOT. ACADEMY. The Winter Term opens 
ursday, th, For intorma 
tion or admission a app pa: 
Miss PHILE cKEEN, 
Andover, Mass. 


500 VIRGINIA 
$66 


FARMS AND MILLS 
age, Write for free catalogus. 


a week 1N your own town. Termsand $5 outfit — 
free. Address H. Hatzerr & Co. $5 Me. 


lower Pla 


VICK’S 1 SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to yet and grow them. 


Vick’s Flower and Vegetab! ard 
Parcs. 6 Colored Piates, 500 Enerav lo ce 
pepercovers; Slinelegantcloth. In German or English. 


t M ly ine— 
year; ive Copies for $5. Speci 


Address VICK, Rochester N. Y. 


GARDEN SEEDS 


always warra denert Bes own 
Best for for the 


rought Buist’s 
to astate of perfection and peliabt second tonone, 


BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL for issi 
is pages ie information), mailed for 3c, stamp. 
tor Merch.~ts on application, 

., 8eed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL- -NIGHTe 


INHALATION BY THE 


For Catarrh, Bronchitis, Consumption, &c. 


health Bight Hours 
of fora few t 

cal and permanent cure. Abso 
Malaria and Poisonous Gases. 
Contains valves, medicine — 
comfort, perfeatly pl pleasant, bea 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


in ine 
etc. 


Pertoot 


> 
> 


‘ 
Ss 
j 
pial 
Wes, ¢ 
The 
2 
A \LAME BACK. 
F 
yf 
“ 
De Clie; ZN 
y ILLUSTRATED 
| 
sete For 1861 ut Book of 120 Pages, One 
Colored F te, aud 600 Illustrations, 
we with Descri best Flowers and Vegetables, 
nfants & invalids, 
Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 
i food, and suited to the 
| 
i 
R 
never fuil to produce the finest = 
are planted fa all parts of the world. ‘The 
improvement and care in their growth, extending over a 
OL Cos 
TRADE MAAK 
| 
L 
HALER speties M Air to the mucous 
sin lining of the Nose, Throat and Lungs ALLEL 
usual, 
Aradi- 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO.,, . 
1510 Chestnut St., Philada, 
Sg ] JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., Wholesale 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. | — 
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Disease that Disgusting! Destructive! 


Do Not Use Nostrums in Attempting Its Cure. 


THIRTHEN YEARS AGO 


Catarrh was considered an incurable disease. I had then suffered for eighteen years in a manner onlv known to those who have had this disease in some of its worst 
forms. My professional duties made exposure a necessity, and I was first attacked by aslight cold; terrible headaches, which would not be cured, followed, with deafness 
and ringing in the ears, soreness of the throat, disgusting nasal discharges, weak, inflamed eyes, hawking, raising of vile matter, black, and sometimes bloody mucus, 
coughing, with great soreness of the lungs. The liver and stomach were polluted with the inass of diseased matter running from the head, until dyspepsia, indiges- 
tion and liver complaint made me a wreck, and incapacitated me for my professional duties, and confined me to my bed. Compelled to resign my pastorate, and 
feeling that my end was near, in desperation I gave up the physicians, compounded my Catarra Speciric, and wrought upon myself a wonderful cure. Now, at the 
age of sixty-seven, I am wholly restored, can speak for hours with no difficulty, and never have had, in the whole thirteen years, the slightest return of the disease. 
EVERY PHYSICIAN who has examined my Specific, says it is certain and thorough and perfect. 


Compelled by the calls of fellow-suffering friends, I have 
ven my Specific to the public. The great success that has 
ollowed has given rise to a host of imitators. Thousands 
now are suffering ailments of various kinds which have their 
source in various forms of catarrhal malady. Many thou- 
sands who should be cautious and not trifle with health, go 


Very little pain attends catarrh, until the liver and lungs 
are attacked in consequence of the stream of pollution run- 
ning from the head into the stomach. 

All persons thus affected take cold easily, and have fre- 
quently a 1unning at the nostrils. The breath sometimes 
reveals to all around the corruption within, while the pa- 


tient has frequently lost all sense of smell. The disease ad- 
vances covertly, until pain in the chest, lungs or bowels 
startles him; he hacks and coughs, has dyspepsia, liver com- 
laint, and is urged by his doctor to take this or that; per- 
haga cod liver oil is prescribed. Perfectly ridiculous! The @ 
foul ulcers in the head can not be reached by pouring such 
Stuff into the poor, jaded stomach. The patient becomes 
nervous; the voice. is harsh and unnatural; he feels dis- 
= heartened; memory loses her power, Fy: rr her zeal; 
| = gloomy forebodin-s hang overhead. undreds, yes, thou- 
HINSS sands, in such circumstances feel that to die would be a re- 
lief, and many even do cut the thread of life to end their 
Sorrows. 
There is one other form of catarrh that we must refer to, 


to the nearest druggist’s and buy one of the many “cure- 
alls’’ that advertise ‘‘catarrh’’ among all the other ailments 
the body is heir to. This method of seeking relief is not only 
useless, but positively dangerous, and many victims, after 
spending large sums in trying this class of remedies, realize, 
perhaps when it is too late, that catarrh can not be trifled 
with, and should be met in the same determined way that ; 
it attacks the system. T. P. CHILD, 


Thousands suffer without knowing the nature of this al- 
most universal complaint. It is an ulceration of the throat. 
Its indications are .awking, spitting, weak, inflamed eyes, fre-. SS Se a 
qz:ient soreness of the throat, dryness and heat of the nose, S. Ns 
matter running from the head down the throat, often ring-: . : ee 
ing or deafness iu the ears, loss of smell, memory impaired, 7 S 
dullness and dizziness of the head, often in the first stages, ° 
but more commonly in its advanced stages, attended with aN 

ains in chest or left side, and under the shoulder blades. In- Sig 
igestion usually attends catarrh; a hacking cough and colds are very co 
Some have all these symptoms, others only a part. 


For All Afflicted With Catarrh In Any Of Its Developments, CHILD’S CATARRH SPECIFIC Affords A. 


Treatment. 


By my manner of treatment the applications are made to ny diseased parts in the most thorough manner possible, immediately penetrating every cavity 
of the head that communicates with the nasal passages, and subjecting every portion of the lining membrane to the cleansing, soothing and healing action of the 
remedies employed, with the most salutary effects. So effective is our plan, that a single application generally produces decided relief, the cavities are thoroughly 
cleansed of the accumulated mucus and morbid matter, the offensive smell, if any exists, is removed, and relief from all the other troublesome symptoms is almost 
immediately obtained. The discharges soon become lessened, the irritation is soothed and allayed, the inflammation subsides, ulcerations are made to heai, the 
constitution soon rallies and.is built up, so that the whole system, relieved from the drain of the poison, is in a manner revitalized and made new, and finally a 


radical cure is effected. 
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To All Who Suffer With Catarrh. 


| Catarrhal Cases have applied to me for relief. Many thousands have received my Specific, and are cured. We deem it only 
fair that every one that wishes should have the opportunity to ascertain whether we are able to accomplish all that we 
9 claim; and for this purpose we add a few of the many hundreds of unsolicited certificates which have been sent to us by 


grateful patients— as well as the addresses of some who have been successfully treated, almost any of whom will doubtless 
any iriquiry by letter, if a by a stamp to pay postage. Having been cured themselves, they doubt- 


respond 
less will be willing to let the afflicted know whewe they can 
lawyers, judges, mer ts, bankers and business men. 


REFERENCES AND CERTIFICATES. 


. Fayette St., Baliemore, Md., Dec. 2, 1879. Rzgv. E.8. MARTIN, Port Carbon, Pa. J.Z. BRANET®, St. Francisville, Mo. 
Rev, J P. Cuo1tps:—I have the plonense of informing you that afrera faithful use of your | A. M. StEwarrT,170 Cambridge St., East Cam- | H. PEELEy, Pilot, Denton, Tex. 
tabes clear as whistle, appetite good aad digestion good. | Shawnectown, Ps 14 Prospect st., Poughkeepele, 
8 — brea u and digestion go -H.STE , Pa. ™ 7 
ing Your,” ope THOMAS. HAND. B. T. WELCH, Wilton J unction, Muscatine Co., | L. B. Coanny, Auxvasse, Mo. 
R. SHELTON, Doris, Yolo Co., Cal. 


owa. 
R, A. GENTRY, Delphos, Ottawa cornty, Kan. | REv. J.R.SHuLTz, Johnson, Tenn. 

W. P. Harmon, California, Mountain Co., Mo. | REv. E. J. LipPrncotr, Clarksborough, N. J. 
J. P. ROBERTS, 78 Michigan ave., Chicago, Ill. J.M. HARRISON, Flatonia, Fayette Cu., Tex. 
R. E. GRANGER, Chicago, Ill. 


Miss JULIA SNIDER, Fort Val ey, Houston Co.. 
Mrs, E. Hooker, Defi G 


a. 
A. SCHOFIELD, Pe J. D. CHALMERS, Abbeville, C. 
B. BENEDICT, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 
Mrs. J City, Ind. 


nd certain relief. We have thousands of these certificates from all classes— physicians, clergymen, 


Dr. Dear Brot 
Air Inhaling Baim in 


» has derived 
commend these medicines to the afflicted, believ- 
THOMAS ALLEN, Dayton, O. 
T. P.CH 
rrh, an 
that I ee culty whatever in preaching. 
Y ty to use my name for the benefit of others. : 
Yours very E. B. FAIRFIELD, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor of the University of Nabraska, Lincoln, 
Rev. T. P. Curiyps* Dear Str.—About three years ago asevere attack of measles left my daugh- 
ter with catarrh of the head. . A severe cold aggravated the disease. I commenced eek one 
treatment, and she commenced to improve at once. Now my daughter is entirely well —ali the 
horrible disease gone. Your treatment is marvelous in its effects. 
JOHN W. RILEY, U.S. Express Ag’t, Troy, 0. 


WESLEY THOMAS, Westover, Somerset Co., 
J. W. RILEY, U.S. Ex. Agent, Troy, O. 
Rev. P. K. RussELL, Vineland, N. J. 

L. “Trevor House,” Rochester, 


Isaac Kirkville, Wapello Co.. Ia. 
ch an enemy as catarr A | 
do ner J. K. SIGFRIED. Pottsville, Pa. 
C. A. HURLRURBT, 210-216 8. Miss F. F. DEMENT, Dyer Sta., Gibson Co., 


apolis, Ind. Tenn 
P RrEV. HENRY Strout, Raritan, Somerset Co., 


iss E. J. TCHELL, Grass A a 

Co., C Mrs. H. C. SMuRRAY, 207 Linden ave., Balti- 

Jas. PAULL, Wellsburgh, Brook Co. W. Va. more, Md. 

Sam’L BuRCHE, Parkersburg, W. Va. W. G. Davis, Mt. Palatine. Putnam Co., IL 
REV, W, TILLINGHURST, Bloomer, Wis, 


C, T. PAuL, Los Angeles, Cai. 
Tos. J. DAILEY, Henry, Champaign Co., Ill, W,8, SANDEL, Willis, Tex, 


ps :— Since receiving 


or any , mine 

on life, 80 great is the change of m ng. xty-nine years old, and 
can endure near y as much faboe aa I did at forty. I have @ good ap titd. not ravenous, but a 


; good ion, and e excellent sleep, undisturbed by. any of those symptoms 
of which I Wrove last all. O'R. E. MELVIN, 


on of 

Petrolia, Pa., Aprit 12, 1880, 

: sinceré} eve) en recov m that loa me rou our V 
beneficial treatment. \Very respectfully yours, BENEDIC 


Child’s Catarrh Treatment is not sold in the drug-stores as a patent medicine, because it must be 


Re ad e r adapted tu the wants and constitutional needs*of each patient. A knowledge of this is of import- 
| trea t may be suited to his cases We ially seek to treat those who have tried other remedies without getting the expecte nefit. e 

seeking the cure of this most vile and distressing disease, on receipt of a three-cent stamp, a full statement of method | 


treatment and cost, with scores of testimonials from those who have been cured. Ad 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. | 
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hard substance forms in the head, becomes very painful, 
4 rR frequently breaks, and is blown with great pain and difti- \ 
\ ! 4 culty frcm the nose. In other cases it will eat through and /- 
° a discharge itself by the side of the nose, making a terrible if 
a sore. One of my patients was in this condition. She is now getting 
| Vi the sore healed up, the stench and acrid matter all gone. ; 
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whenla 0 you for medicine my ho 8 y and efficiently, an ~/ 
2 N believe him from’an earl ve. He is now perfect wife, who had become 
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—\"’ REV. H. HILBISH, North Lima, O. OL. A. CATE, Paris, Tex, / 
\ : CuHAs, THOMAS, 8 Eim St., Newark. N. J. F. H. MESsMORE, Cadillac, Wexford Co., Mich. Bw 
¥ S. H, BRopNAx, Walnut Grove, Ga. JAMES W. SANDERS, Five Mile, W. Va. \¢ 
_f E, D. LEwss, Jasper, Steuben Co., N. Y. J. H. Mass, 
Miss F, M. MITCHELL, Pittston, Me. W. D. Brown, 76 Marketst., Lynn, Mass, 
3 Rev. G. W. DALBEy, Shelbyville, Tenn. CALVIN TEEGARDEN, Griffinsville. ia. 
/\ | | T. B. HAND, 193 E. Fayette st., Baltimore,Md. | J. M. LYTLE, Brady, indiana Co., Ps } 
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